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From  the  Evening  Post  of  March  16, 1839. 

We  publish  this  day  the  speech  of  Mr.  ROANE, 
of  Virginia,  which  has  attracted  much  attention,  and 
in  which  the  political  course  taken  by  Mr.  Rives  and 
the  Conservatives  who  have  acted  with  him  is  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  examination. 

Mr.  Roane  disposes,  in  a  very  felicitous  manner, 
of  the  dogma  upon  which  the  Conservatives  have 
harped  so  much,  "  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  take  care  of  the  people," — a  dogma  which 
they  have  substituted  for  the  great  democratic 
principle,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
take  care  of  the  government.  From  the  political 
sophism  of  a  paternal  government,  from  the  notion 
that  the  government  is  to  take  care  of  the  people,  as 
a  guardian  of  his  ward,— from  the  doctrine  that  the 
legislator  is  the  judge  of  what  is  best  for  the  people, 
and  that  the  people  are  not  the  judges  for  them- 
selves, have  flowed  almost  every  species  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  that  have  darkened  the  annals  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Roane  exposes  with  equal  skill  the  pretence 
of  the  conservatives  to  an  exemption  from  party  in- 
fluences. The  spirit  of  party,  in  its  better  sense,  is 
the  mutual  understanding,  sympathy  and  co-ope- 
ration of  men  who  support  the  same  great  general 
principles.  From  such  a  spirit,  Mr.  Roane, 
while  he  claims  the  right  of  an  honest  man 
to  differ  on  particular  points  with  his  politi- 
cal associates,  does  not  pretend  to  be  free.  But  he 
shows  in  strong  light  the  hollowness  of  the  pre- 
tence set  up  by  the  conservatives  that  they  are  not 
party  men,  while  they  are  banded  among  them- 
selves in  the  most  virulent  and  indiscriminate  oppo- 
sition to  the  party  of  which  they  were  lately  mem- 
bers. The  most  tierce  and  cruel  of  the  Barbary 
Corsairs  are  renegade  Christians. 

But  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  speech  is  that 
where  Mr.  Roane  holds  up,  to  the  eyes  of  the  apos- 
tate, the  ancient  creed  which  he  now  denies  and 
whose  followers  he  now  persecutes.  The  declara- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Rives  in  1834,  that  the  true 
character  and  destination  of  our  government  is  that 
ot  a  simple  solid  hard  money  government — and  that 
one  of  the"  most  desirable  of  all  reforms  is  the  meas- 


ure of  requiring  the  government  dues  in  specie)  was 
expressed  in  terms  too  strong  to  be  now  explained 
away.  .Nor  did  Mr.  Rives  attempt  to  explain  it.  We 
have  added  to  the  speech  a  sketch  o!  the  debate  which 
folluwedjin  which  the  language  of  Mr.  Rives  i9that 
of  helpless  complaint,  and  in  which  he  offered 
no  palliation  for  the  gross  inconsistency  of  fiercely 
condemning  those  who  now  pursue  the  policy  which 
he  himself  so  lately  solemnly  recommended.  Mr. 
Rives,  however,  admitted  the  difference  which  ex- 
isted between  him  and  Mr.  Roane,  by  declaring 
that  he  was  not  himself  a  democrat.  The  acknow- 
ledgment was  needless,  for  no  conservative  can  be  a 
democrat. 


Mr.  ROANE  rose  and  said : 

I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  address  the  Senate  this 
evening.  I  have  purposely  left  my  own  seat,  come 
round  to  this  side  of  the  chamber,  and  occupied  the 
vacant  chair  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr. 
Walker,]  now  absent,  in  order  to  be  near  my  friend 
from  Michigan,  [Mr.  Norvell,]  whom  I  wished  to 
persuade  to  yield  to  me  hid  just  title  to  the  floor.  He 
had,  on  one  or  two  previous  occasions,  yielded  it  to 
others;  and  but  for  peculiar  circumstances,  I  would 
not  have  now  appealed  to  his  liberality.  1  most  sin- 
cerely thank  him  for  generously  yielding  to  the  pecu- 
liar considerations  I  nave  presented  to  him.  I  am 
aware,  sir,  that  at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening. — 
[Here  propositions  were  made  to  adjourn,  if  Mr. 
Roane  desired  it.]  He  said,  no ;  he  hoped  that  the 
Senate  would  not  adjourn,  but  would  permit  him  to 
proceed  this  evening.  Yes,  sir,  this  15th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  is  that  on  which  I 
desire  to  be  heard.  This  day  emancipates  me  from 
those  considerations  of  delicacy  which,  for  some 
time  past,  have  restrained  me  from  saying  what  I  now 
consider  myself  free  to  say,  however  painful  it  may 
be  to  say  it. 

Mr.  President,  a  stern  sense  of  that  duty  which  I 
owe  to  myself,  to  those  who  sent  me  here,  and  to 
those  with  whom  I  am  here  associated  in  political 
feelings  and  principles  so  congenial  to  my  own,  will 
not  permit  me  longer  to  maintain  that  silence  which, 
at  all  times,  I  so  anxiously  desire  to  observe  in  this 
august  assembly.  My  situation  here  has  been,  for  a 
long  time  past,  one  of  pain  and  delicacy:  of  pain,  be- 
cause, on  the  great  momentous  questions  of  national 
policy  which  have  been  agitated  in  this  chamber  from 
the  first  moment  I  took  my  seat  in  it.  I  have  been 
constrained,  by  every  dictate  of  my  judgment,  every 
feeling  of  my  heart,  and  every  consideration  of  patri- 
otism to  differ  totally  from  my  colleague,  with  whom 
I  had  so  fondly  and  sanguinely,  ana,  I  think,  justly 
expected  to  co-operate  on  all  national,  political,  and 
party  questions.  Finding,  to  my  pain  and  sorrow, 
that  such  co-operation  has  not  existed,  I  have  here- 
tofore, for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  the 
Senate,  to  the  country,  and  to  my  colleague,  content- 
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ed  myself  with  giving  a  sfle*t*»*^  Those  reasons 
no  longer  exist.  That'  deJisatey;  ^ratrfiig  out  of  the 
peculiar  relationrvvhich  my  coileagfe  has  for  some 
time  past  borne  towards  "our  mutual  Constituents, 
has  been  this  day  removed  by  the  afctton  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia^  and  I  feel  that  malignity 
itself  cannot  now  charge  me  with  an  effort'  to  inter- 
meddle in  that  relation.  Besides,  sir,  mv  Colleague 
has  but  very  recently,  fully,  "defined  his  position." 
The  course  which  he  has  recently  hastened  to  take, 
the  time  which  be  has  selected,  and  the  zeal,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  temper,  which  he  has  manifested  in 
defining  his  position,  would  render  a  longer  silence 
on  my  part,  obnoxious  to  the  suspicion  that  I  assent- 
ed to  his  views,  or  was  incompetent  or  afraid  to  utter 
a  dissent.  Sir,  I  differ  from  him  as  wide  as  the  poles ; 
and,  in  expressing  that  dissent,  I  take  leave,  in  his 
own  strong  language,  to  say  that  /  too  am  an  "un- 
terrified  Senator  of  the  unterrified  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,"  and  mean  this  evening,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  to  "define  my  position"  in  characters  which 
"  he  that  runs  may  read."  There  shall  be  no  doubt 
about  it;  no  equivocation,  no  menial  reservation,  on 
non-committalism,  shall,  with  my  consent,  obscure 
it.  I  define  it,  sir,  not  because  I  believe  that  a  human 
being  who  knows  me  well  can  doubt  it,  but  because 
those  who  never  knew  me,  and  those  who  are  to 
come  after  me,  when  adverting  to  this  memorable 
chapter  in  our  national  history,  in  which  it  has  been 
my  destiny  to  bear  a  part,  might,  peradventure,  draw 
improper  inferences  from  my  total  silence.  I  do  not 
object,  sir,  to  the  time  my  colleague  has  selected  to 
define  his  position.  The  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, my  immediate  constituents,  and  whose  servant 
I  am,  are  now  in  session,  and  watching  with  a  scru- 
tinizing eye  our  deliberations  in  this  chamber.  To 
that  Legislature — to  a  Whig  Legislature,  as  it  has 
been  reputed  to  be— I  boldly  define  my  position.  In 
these  days,  when  novelty  and  change  are  all  the  rage, 
I  can  have  no  hope  that  the  definition  I  shall  give  can 
carry  with  it  the  pleasure  which  that  given  by  my 
colleague  will  convey  to  those  for  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed. Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  it  will  lack  one  of  the 
best  ingredients  of  every  pleasure — surprise!  I  dare 
say  that  my  position  will  be  found  to  be  the  same 
plain,  old  fashioned,  and,  I  would  fain  believe,  straight- 
forward one  which  I  have  held  from  the  first  moment 
that  I  entered  into  the  service  of  the  people.  I  have 
no  highland  fung  to  throw  off,  no  ground  and  lofty 
tumbling  with  which  to  amuse,  and  no  brilliant  som- 
erset with  which  to  delight  and  astonish  any  person. 
Mr.  President,  if  I  should  speak  less  of  the  bill,  which 
is  the  immediate  subject  of  deliberation  for  the  Senate, 
than  of  other  matters,  I  find  my  apology  and  excuse 
in  the  many  examples  which  have  been  st,.  me  in  this 
chamber,  and  in  the  comity  invariably  extended  by 
the  Senate  to  its  members.  With  this  introduction, 
and  with  a  view  that  I  should  not  seem  to  have  been 
inattentive  to  the  important,  the  vital  bill  now  on 
your  table,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

Sir,  I  agree  with  my  colleague  in  regard  to  that 
bill,  only  so  far  as  he  represents  it  to  be  one  of  great 
and  of  pervading  importance.  None  could  be  more 
so.  I  might  well  leave  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  which  has,  in  a  masterly  manner, 
exposed  the  dangers  of  this  bill,  to  the  luminous 
speech  of  its  author,  thehonorable  Senatorfrom  New 
Jersey,  [Mr.  Wall,]  in  defence  of  its  positions  ;  and 
the  bill  itself,  and  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  to  the 
masterly,  and,  in  my  opinion,  unanswerable  speech 
of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
Buchanajn-.]  Any  thing  from  me  now,  would  be  but 
a  vain  attempt  to  "  add  a  perfume  to  the  violet." 
But,  sir,  I  differ  so  totally  and  entirely  from  my  col- 
league on  this  question,  that  I  cannot,  and  will  not, 
forbear  to  notice  some  of  his  points.  And,  sir,  first 
and  foremost,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I  utterly  differ 
from  him  in  the  doctrine  he  urges  in  defence  of  this 
bill,  and  has  often  pressed  on  other  occasions— of  the 
"duty  of  the  Government  to  take  care  of  the  people." 
Sir,  I  repudiate  and  utterly  deny  any  such  doctrine. 


It  is  at  war  with  the  genius  of  cur  institutions-^it  is 
at  ^"ar1witn  tne  sPirit  of  the  Constitution— it  is  at  war 
with  all  my  observation  and  understanding  of  the 
practical  operation  of  our  Government,  from  the  year 

u  9' t0  u^e  Present  moment.  It  was  the  intention  of 
those  who  framed  it,  to  make  this,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, a  Government  of  the  people,  identified  with 
them,  and  finding  its  only  support  in  their  virtue,  af- 
fections, intelligence,  and  wisdom.  The  doctrine,  sir, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take  care  of 
the  people,  is  a  doctrine  much  better  suited  to  that 
country  which  has  a  "king  that  can  do  no  wrong," 
and  a  legislature  that  is  "omnipotent ,"  than  to  this 
country,  where  all  the  power  of  the  Government  is 
granted  by  the  people;  and  that  power  not  specifical- 
ly granted,  is  specially  reserved  to  them.  Sir,  Eng- 
land has  been  glorified  in  this  chamber,  and  held  up 
as  the  fountain  of  our  liberty,  and  the  proper  model 
for  our  imitation.  I  will,  by-and-by,  touch  upon  that 
view  taken  by  my  colleague;  for  "the  present  I  will 
only  remark  on  this  one  great  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  liberty  of  the  people  of  England  and  this 
country.  It  is  this  :  That  all  the  liberty  which  the 
people  of  England  enjoy,  is  by  grants  forced  and  ex- 
torted from  their  Government ;  whilst  all  the  power 
possessed  by  the  Government  of  America,  has  been 
cautiously  and  sparingly  granted  by  the  people,  who 
retain  to  themselves  all  that  is  not  plainly  and  clear- 
ly granted.  Sir,  I  acknowledge  not  this  doctrine  of 
the  "duty  of  Government  to  take  care  of  the  people." 
There  is  no  knowing  the  dangers  and  excesses  to 
which  it  might  not'lead.  I  adopt,  as  my  creed,  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  such  a  doctrine,  and  say  that  it 
is  the  duly  of  the  people  to  take  care  of  their  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  belongs  to  them,  and  not 
they  to  the  Government.  So  much,  sir,  hastily,  for 
this  point. 

Sir,  what  is  the  bill  on  your  table  1  It  proposes  to 
make  it  highly  penal  for  certain  persons  holding  offices 
under  the  General  Government  to  give  their  opinion, 
except  by  a  vote  at  the  polls,  about  any  public  election 
whatever,  whether  for  the  General  or  Stale  Govern- 
ments ! !  And  this  bill  is  advocated  by  my  colleague ! 
Sir,  I  do  most  cordially  asree  with  my  honorable 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchanan]  when  he 
calls  it  a  gag  law,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  worse  than 
the  "sedition  law."  That  law  went  to  abridge  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  permitted  the  truth  to  be 
given  in  evidence,  and  this  goes  directly  and  openly 

to  abridge  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  speech,"  which 
is  so  sacredly  guarded  by  the  Constitution.  "None 
of  these  enumerated  office  holders,"  says  the  bill, 
"stall  persuade  or  dissuade  any  elector  to  give,  or 
not'to  give,  a  vote !"  Persuade,  sir,  means  to  advise, 
and  advice  is  most  frequently  the  mere  expression  of 
opinion.  And,  sir,  we  are  told  that  one  hundred  thou- 
sand freemen  of  America  are  to  be  put  under  the  ban 
of  this  odious  law,  and  subjected  to  the  surveillance  of 
the  million  of  base  informers  who,  by  it,  are  to  be  re- 
warded with  money  for  eavesdropping,  and  dis- 
torting and  reporting  the  generous  impulses  of  the 
freemen  of  your  States,  to  whom  alone  is  left  the 
power  to  legislate  on  the  great  right  of  suffrage. 
There  is  not  a  State  in  this  Union  that  has  not  legis- 
lated on  it;  that  has  not  passed  laws  to  protect  its 
freedom,  and  to  punish  its  abuse.  ^ 

But,  sir.  why  is  it  that  this  bill  has  not  embraced  all 
the  officers  of"  the  General  Government?  Why  has 
it  omitted  the  highest,  who,  from  their  station,  their 
talent,  and  frequently  their  wealth,  might  be  supposed 
to  have  influence  on  their  countrymen  1  It  has  as- 
sailed ihose  who,  its  advocates  say,  owe  their  bread 
to  the  Government.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  custom-house  officers,  about  weighers  and 
gaugers  and  tidewaiters,  as  if  their  "persuasion"  or 
"  dissuasion"  was  to  control  the  destinies  of  elections, 
Sir,  when  we  see  men  filling  the  second  most  elevated 
station  in  the  world  interfering  in  elections— nay,  sir^ 
endeavoring  to  promote  their  own,  to  the  very  highest 
station,  it  is  mockery  indeed  to  pass  a  law  to  muzzle, 
to  gag  and  silence  weighers,  gaugers,  tidewaiters,and 
quilldriversll    And  at  last,  sir,  what  is,  or  has  ever 


been,  "the  power  and  influence  of  these  "legions," 
these  "Praetorian  bands,"  as  my  colleague  calls  them. 
In  the  cities,  where  Government  officers  are  most 
numerous,  the  Administration  has  been  defeated. 
Look  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Richmond.  Indeed,  sir,  look  throughout  every 
village  even,  where  "two  or  tree  are  gethered  togeth- 
er" in  commerce,  and  you  will  see  how  impotent  are 
all  your  public  officers  against  the  allcorrupting  pow- 
er and  influence  of  money  ;  and  yet,  sir,  we  cannot 
prevail  upon  those  gentlemen,  who  are  willing  to 
abridge  the  freedom  of  speech  of  these  poor  impotent 
public  officers,  to  aid  us  in  any  affbrt  to  rescue  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  this  country  from  the 
foul  and  cruel  dominion  o(  associated  wealth — of  mo- 
nopolies, of  banks.  But  what  does  the  experience 
of  by-gone  times  say  about  the  dangerous  and  omni- 
potent influence  of  these  public  officers — these  train- 
bands, these  cohorts,  and  such  names,  with  which 
they  are  designated^  Surely  no  one  will  say  that  it 
was  by  their  mighty  influence  that  Washington  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  and  Monroe  were  kept  in  office  for 
eight  years  !  And  how  was  it,  sir,  that  the  elder  and 
the  junior  Adams  each  went  by  the  board,  and  were 
merged,  and  drowned,  and  sunk  forever  in  the  ocean 
of  popular  indignation?  Their  "legions''  of  public 
officers  were  impotent  to  save  them.  All  their  pa- 
tronage was  of  no  avail. 

But  why,  sir,  should  I  be  assailing  this  bill  on  these 
details,  when  it  is  to  its  principles  I  object  ?  Why 
should  I  attack  it  on  the  facts  I  have  stated,  when, 
if  they  were  all  untrue  and  unfounded,  1  should  be 
opposed  to  it.  I  am  opposed  to  it,  sir,  because  it  is 
unconstitutional.  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  no  right  to  pass 
any  law  "abridging  the  freedom  of  speech."  Nay, 
I  go  further,  and  say  they  have  no  right  to  pass  any 
law  abridging  the  freedom  of  election,  which  great 
subject  is  left  with  the  States  ;  and  it  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  that  freedom,  the  "  right  of  freely  examin- 
ing public  characters  and  measures,  and  of  free 
■communication  among  the  people  thereon."  But,  sir, 
this  truth  is  gotten  over  on  the  present  occasion  by  a 
view  which,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  was 
not  presented  by  any  of  the  sagacious  and  bold  de- 
fenders of  the  "sedition  law."  That  view  is  taken 
by  my  colleague.  It  is,  that  the  office  holders  are  no 
portion  of  the  people,  embraced  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  or  whose  rights  are  defended  by  the 
celebrated  report  of  Mr.  Madison  !  He  informs  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wall]  that  he  does 
not  understand  that  great  work;  that  he  has  read  it 
to  but  little  advantage  if  he  does  not  see  ihat  public 
officers  are  no  portion  of  the  people,  contemplated  in 
that  unequalled  defence  of  constitutional  right!  I. 
sir,  like  my  friend  from  New  Jersey,  have  also  read 
this  glorious  document,  (holding  Madison's  report  in 
his  hand,)— this  little  book,  which  I  once  heard,  John 
Randolph  call  his  political  Bible— to  but  little  pur- 
pose, if  one  hundred  thousand  free  citizens,  (the  num- 
ber mentioned  by  my  colleague,)  who  have  rendered 
themselves  respectable  enough  in  their  various  call- 
ings of  life,  to  beeome  public  officers,  are  at  that 
moment  cut  off  from  the  great  constitutional  rights 
secured,  without  exception,  to  all  the  people!  Officers 
of  the  Government  not  a  portion  of  the  people!  The 
proposition  is  startling;  it  is,  to  me,  monstrous !  I 
hardly  know  how  to  refute  it.  But,  sir,  I  turn  to  this 
sacred  paper,  the  Constitution.  You  will  there  find 
that  the  word  people  is  mentioned  six  times,  and  six 
times  only.  I  will  be  as  little  tedious  as  possible  ;  but 
let  us  look  into  it.  The  first  time  the  word  occurs,  is 
in  the  preamble:  "  We,  the  people,"  &c.  "to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  posterity,"  &c. 
Now,  sir,  it  is  evident  that  no  office  holders  of  the 
Government  could  be  mumbers  of  the  convention 
that  created  it;  yet,  sir,  if  my  colleague's  doctrine  is 
correct,  that  the  office  holders  are  not  a  portion  of  the 
people,  it  would  inevitably  follow  that  those  men  who 
now  hold  offices  under  the  General  Government, 
who  are  the  "  posterity"  of  the  then  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  not  entitled  to  the  "  blessings  of 


liberty,"  which  that  charter  intended  to  secure  to 
"  themselves  and  posterity."  The  second  occurrence 
of  the  word  is  in  the  2d  section  of  the  1st  article ! 
"  Members,  &c.  shall  be  chosen  every  second  year, 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors 
in  each  State,"  etc.  Now,  sir,  in  this  place  the  peo- 
ple are  mentioned  without  restriction ;  and  such  oi 
them  as  are  electors,  by  the  State  laws,  are  secured 
in  all  the  qualifications  granted  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  ;  and  there  is  no  law  in  any  State,  that  I  know 
of— certainly  not  in  Virginia— that  deprives  Federal 
officers  of  any  of  the  rights  of  other  electors.  The 
third  instance  occurs  in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  t  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abrid- 
ging the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble," 
etc.  Now,  sir,  if  the  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  not  a  portion  of  the  people,  they  lose  this 
inestimable  privilege.  The  fourth  occurrence  of  this 
word  people,  in  our  charier,  is  in  the  second  amend- 
ment j  "  A  well  regulated  militia,  etc.  The  right  of 
the  people  to  bear  arms  shall  not  be  questioned." 
Who  does  not  perceive  that,  under  this  extraordinary 
doctrine  advanced  by  my  colleague,  no  public  officer 
embraced  in  this  bill  can  keep  a  firelock  ?  The  fifth 
time  this  work  people  is  written  in  the  Constitution, 
is  found  in  the  fourth  amendment  t  "  The  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  questioned."  What  security  have  the 
poor  public  officers  against  search  and  seizure,  if  this 
monstrous  doctrine,  that  they  form  no  portion  of  the 
people,  is  to  prevail  ?  The  sixth  and  last  time  in 
which  the  word  people  is  to  be  found  in  the  Consul 
tution,  is  in  the  tenth  amendment:  "  The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States,  etc.  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  I  am 
sorry,  Mr.  President,  to  have  been  thus  tedious.  Who, 
sir,  does  not  see  from  this  plain,  simple  reading  of  the 
Constitution,  that  an  officer  of  this  Goverment,  who 
ought  to  feel  at  least  that  he  is  a  freeman,  is  cut  oft 
from  every  right  which  this  Constitution  meant  to 
secure  to  freemen,  if  this  new  and  astounding  doctrine 
be  true  1  But,  Mr.  President,  I  must  pass  to  other 
points,  as  I  have  much  to  say  on  other  matters,  be- 
sides this  bill. 

My  colleague  says  "  the  does  not  look  upon  e 
report  against  this  bill  as  the  work  of  an  individual, 
but  as  a  concerted  system  to  sustain  the  Executive 
by  the  partv  !"  Strange  language  this  from  that 
source.  May  I  ask  him  what  he  means  by  "  the 
party?"  What  party,  sir,  does  my  colleague  speak 
of?  It  is  too  early  for  him  to  be  talking  with  em* 
phasis  about  "the  party."  Such  language  may 
evince  his  feeling  towards  the  "  Executive" Tie  is  so 
distressed  to  see  receiving  support,  but  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  it  can  have  no  further  effect. 
It  is  "  ad  captandum,"  and  can  only  be  intended  to 
aid  in  breaking  down  this  Administration.  My  col- 
league asks  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr. 
Wall,]  with  a  flourish,  if"  we  are  to  understand  that 
Democracy  will  bear  an  infusion  of  Federalism  ?"  I, 
sir,  answer  yes.  Yes,  sir,  true  Democracy  will  bear 
an  infusion  of  that  Federalism  which,  when  our  coun- 
try is  warring  with  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  foe,  girds 
on  its  armor,  and,  sword  in  hand,  goes  forth  to  the 
battle  field  to  encounter  its  foes,  instead  of  convening, 
at  Hartford,  or  any  where  else,  to  sell  the  country 
to  the  invading  enemy.  Good  Democracy  will  bear 
an  infusion  of  that  Federalism  which,  in  all  timesw 
will  advocate  an  sustain  the  unalienable  right  of, 
man,  the  freedom  of  conscience,  the  freedom  of  tire 
press,  and  of  speech.  My  Democracy  will  bear  an 
infusion  of  all  that ;  and  if  my  colleague's  will  bear  an 
infusion  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  bill  under 
discussion,  1  can  only  say  that  his  is  a  very  different 
Democracy  from  mine,  or  from  any  I  had  ever  sup- 
posed him  to  possess.  1  consider  this  bill  much  worse 
than  the  memorable  sedition  law.  That  assailed  th$ 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  permitted  the  truth  to  b© 
given  in  evidence.  But  this,  sir,  is  a  gag  law  ;,  it  is. 
a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution.,  because  it  ab- 
ridges the  freedom  of  speech,  and  is  ■demoralising  m 


its  tendency,  by  creating  a  host  of  miserable  spies 
and  informers.  My  colleague  objects  to  the  able  re- 
port of  the  committee,  bocause,  he  says,  it  intimates 
that  such  a  law  might  be  resisted,  and  asks  who 
would  resist  a  law  passed  with  all  the  constitutional 
forms  I  say  to  him,  sir,  that  J  would.  I  say  to 
this  Senate,  and  to  the  world,  that  1  would  not  re- 
gard^ constitutional  forms  when  the  substance  was 
wanting— the  Constitution  violated,  and  my  liberty 
usurped— forms !  talk  not  to  me  of  forms !  The  alien 
and  sedition  laws  had  all  the  forms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 1  and  had  I  been  on  the  theatre  then,  1  would 
have  resisted  them  to  any  and  every  length  ;  if  rea- 
son and  truth  had  not  timely  prevailed  oyer  tyranny 
and  injustice.  And,  sir,  should  the  odious  bill  on 
your  table  become  a  law,  and  I  ever  become  a  public 
officer,  there  is  no  torture,  no  rack  which  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  cruelty  could  devise,  which  should 
compel  me  to  relinquish  the  rights  which  it  proposes 
to  usurp. 

My  colleague  complains  of  some  comparison  which 
has  been  made  between  the  officers  of  the  Government 
and  bank  officers  ;  he  contrasts  them,  and  gives  the 
preference  to  the  latter,  as  being  State  officers  inas- 
much as  banks  are  "  State  institutions ;"  and  he 
asks  if  it  is  Democratic  to  decry  them  ?  He  further 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Jefferson  revered  "  State  institu- 
tions" therefore,  of  course,  Mr.  Jefferson  revered 
State  banks  1  Sir,  I  have  no  hostility  to  banks;  I 
would  do  them  no  violence  or  injustice ;  let  them  go 
on  and  trade,  and  speculate,  and  shock  and  convulse 
the  country  from  time  to  time,  I  have  nothing  to 
say;  but  in  the  sense  which  my  colleague  means,  I 
totally  deny  that  they  are  Stateinstitutions.  On  the 
contrary,  unless  they  are  checked  by  legislative  pow- 
er, or  unless,  as  has  ever  been  my  hope,  the  evil  shall 
cure  itself,  they  will  overshadow,  and  ultimately 
overawe,  your  legitimate,  constitutional,  Stateinsti- 
tutions—the  departments  of  the  Government. 

My  colleague  has  informed  the  nation  that  he  was 
the  protege  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  stand  here  to  rescue 
that  great  Apostle  of  Liberty  from  the  imputation 
that  he  revered  these  State  institutions— these  State 
banks.  I  undertake  to  say  that  not  a  word  that  ever 
escaped  his  lips,  or  his  pen,  warrants  the  imputation  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  them  inimical  to  liberty 
and  to  virtue.  In  the  many  volumes  which  John 
Taylor  of  Caroline  wrote,  there  is  scarcely  a  page 
on  which  he  does  not  denounce  them  ;  and  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson has  solemnly  said,  that  that  great  men  had  nev- 
er written  a  word  to  which  he  did  not  give  his  assent. 
He  said  he'  had  read  his  writings  annually,  and  re- 
commended to  the  rising  youth  of  the  country  to  do 
the  same.  But  my  colleague  says  that  "  State  rights" 
"  implies  jealousy  of  Executive  power  !"  It  is  strange 
to  me  how  any  person  professing,  as  he  does,  to  un- 
derstand and  to  admire  this  little  volume,  (Madison's 
report,)  can  have  fallen  into  so  gross  an  error.  I 
have  only  time  to  refer  him  to  that  report,  to  prove 
how  utterly  erroneous  is  the  position.  It  inculcates 
on  the  States  a  jealousy  of  their  reserved  rights 
against  all  and  every  department  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  utterly  repudiates  the  idea  of  special 
and  exclusive  danger  from  the  Executive  ;  and  who 
does  not  know  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  on  this 
subject?  He  speaks  of  danger  to  State  rights 
from  all  the  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  says:  "The  judiciary  is  the  sub- 
tle corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  working  und- 
er ground  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  our 
confederated  fabric."  No,  sir *  this  exclusive  jealou- 
sy_of  Executive  power  is  not  sustained  by  the  Con- 
stitution, or  any  of  its  contemporaneous  expounders. 
It  is  a  part  of  modern  machinery,  worked  on  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  by  those  whT)  want  the  very 
power  they  thus  repudiate. 

My  colleague  says,  "officers  of  the  Government 
are  not  officers  of  the  people."  This  to  me,  is  a  new 
and  strange  doctrine!  Whose  officers,  1  ask,  are 
they'?  Whose  officer  is  he  at  this  moment?  whose 
officers  was  he  when  he  was  Minister  to  Prance? 
Whyv  surely,,  the  officer  of  the  people  of  the  United 


Stales.  According  to  his  doctrine,  that  no  man  not 
immediately  selected  by  the  people  is  their  officer, 
they  have  no  other  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment except  the  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  for  even  the  President  and  Vice  President 
are  chosen  indirectly  by  them.  We  are  all  officers  of 
the  people,  chosen  indirectly  by  them  to  act  for  them, 
and  are  directly  responsible  to  them  at  the  great  and 
controlling  bar  of  public  opinion. 

My  colleague  speaks  of  that  "  atrociously  corrupt 
doctrine,"  that  "to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  never  paid  the  least  re- 
gard to  many  of  these  phrases,  seized  upon  by  party 
newspapers  and  electioneerers,  and  often  perverted 
from  their  true  sense.  The  one  quoted,  and  that 
about  "  glory  enough  for  one  day,"  and  hundreds  of 
others,  are  unworthy  of  attention.  I  know  not  to 
whom  is  attributed  the  above  expression ;  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  it  in  printover  a  responsible  signature, 
wasin  a  letter  signed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
[Mr.  Tallmadge.] 

[Here,  Mr.  T.  said  it  was  marked  with  inverted 
commas.] 

Be  it  so,  said  Mr.  Roane  ;  I  know  not  whence 
came  the  quotation,  or  whether  the  gentleman  used 
it  at  the  time  in  irony,  or  derision,  or  approval.    Let 

My  colleague  says,  "if  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  dis- 
miss from  office,  it  was  because  no  instance  of  inter- 
ference in  elections  occurred."  Now,  sir,  I  can  never 
forget  the  hue  and  cryraised  against  that  great  man, 
for  turning  out  the  Federalists  whom  his  predecessor 
had  foisted  into  every  department  of  the  Government. 
When  complaints  were  loudest  against  him  for  so 
doing,  he  asked  what  he  was  to  do  ?  for  that  '  none 
resigned,  and  but  few  died."  Gen.  Washington  had  de- 
clared that  "it  would  be  a  sort  of  political  suicide  to  put 
into  office  men  whose  political  tenets  were  adverse  to 
to  the  measures  of  the  General  Government."  What 
would  that  immortal  patriot  have  thought  of  the  odi- 
ous provisions  of  the  bill  before  us?  But  Mr.  Jener- 
ferson's  circular  to  public  officers  has  been  read  and 
appealed  to  in  justification  of  this  bill.  That  circular 
only  speaks  of  the  public  officers  so  interfering  as  to 
control  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  It 
speaks  not  of  advice  or  persuasion.  No,  sir ;  that 
great  man,  who  thought  there  was  no  danger  to  our 
institutions,  as  long  as  "reason  and  truth  are  leit 
free  to  combat  error,"  could  never  have  sanctioned 
this  bill.  His  remedy  was  to  turn  out  faithless  or 
incompetent  officers,  whether  that  infidelity  or  in- 
competency arose  from  intermeddling  in  elections,  or 
from  any  other  cause.  When  did  he  ever  recommend 
to  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law  ?  He  knew  they  had 
no  such  power,  and  that  he  had  ample  power  to  make 
all  his  subordinates  behave  themselves.  My  colleague 
asks,  when  did  a  minister  of  England  or  France  ever 
interfere  in  an  election,  as  did  the  Secretary  of  the 
War  Department,  last  fall,  by  writing  a  letter  to  South 
Carolina?  Now,  sir,  I  have  no  very  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  ministerial  doings  in  England  or 
France,  but  I  am  yet  to  learn  of  that  scrupulous  nice- 
ty, that  fastidious  delicacy  on  the  subject  of  elections, 
claimed  for  them  by  mycolleague.  Sir, I  have  read  with 
inexpressible  disgust,  of  the  foul  corruption,  openly 
practised,to  secure  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  cf 
Great  Britain.  Seats  in  that  bodyare  purchased.  Great 
as  seems  the  salary  of  your  President,  instances  exist 
of  a  much  larger  amount  being  paid  by  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  country,  sir, 
where  not  one  man  in  many  thousands  is  entitled  to 
suffrage,  can,  in  no  manner,  form  the  illustrations  for 
us  which  gentlemen  are  so  urgently  pressing.  I  re- 
spect not  the  British  examples  about  elections,  or  of- 
fice holding. 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  the  other  point,  I  know 
nothing  of  theletter  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  which  has  been 
so  harshly  spoken  of  by  my  colleague.  I  know  not 
when,  to  whom,  or  about  what,  it  was  written  ;  or 
whether  it  was  an  original  or  responsive  letter,  and 
therefore  cannot  defend  or  condemn  its  contents.  But 
this  much  I  will  say ;  no  man  cares  or  thinks  less? 


than  I  do  about  what  is  called  dignity  of  office.  The 
office  of  Senator  of  the  United  States,  has,  by  many, 
been  considered  in  that  aspect  as  second  only  to  that 
of  the  President ;  and  I  am  yet  to  learn  that  a  Secre- 
tary of  a  Department,  having  a  temporary  residence 
in  this  city,  is  to  be  rendered  odious  for  writing  a  polti- 
ical  letter  to  his  native  State,  where  he  has  left,  for  a 
time  only,  his  friends,  his  property,  and  all  his  dearest 
rights,  whilst  a  Senator  may,  with  perfect  propriety, 
write  letters  to  a  distant  State,  in  which  he  has  no 
such  stake  or  interest.  It  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  I  allude  to  a  letter  written  to  Pennsylvania,  pend- 
ing an  important  state  election  ! 

Mr.  President,  I  must  omit  many  things  I  might 
say  in  reply  about  this  bill ;  and  say  that  I  utterly  dis- 
agree with  my  colleague  as  to  all  his  mighty  compli- 
ments on  the  BritishNsystem,  as  affording  examples 
for  us.  No  man  is  more  disposed  than  I  to  pay  the 
just  tribute  to  those  immortal  patriots,  who  have  oc- 
casionally risen  in  that  nation,  and  fallen  martyrs  to 
the  true  spirit  of  freedom.  Locke,  Sidney,  Russell, 
Hampden,  and  others,  will  be  ever  dear  to  the  friends 
of  liberty.  But  I  deny  that  it  is  to  them  we  owe  our 
freedom.  In  support  of  this  doctrine  so  warmly  press- 
ed, allusion  has  been  made  to  the  early  settlers  of  our 
country.  I  deny  that  any  support  for  such  principles 
can  be  drawn  from  those  men  who  first  landed  on  the 
barren  rock  of  Plymouth,  the  burning  sands  of  Caro- 
lina, or  the  island  of  Jamestown.  Their  history  af- 
fords no  countenance  to  this  doctrine.  They  fled  from 
the  persecution  and  oppression  of  that  Government, 
now  so  lauded  by  American  Senators;  they  preferred 
to  encounter  hunger,  and  all  the  terrors  of  savage 
man  and  wild  beasts,  than  to  submit  longer  to  the 
oppression  of  that  Government,  which  is,  in  this 
chamber,  exhibited  as  a  model  for  our  imitation. 
These  people  were  persecuted  and  oppressed  for  two 
hundred  years  by  that  Government;  they,  with  filial 
obedience,  during  that  whole  period,  were  unresist- 
ing; but  at  length  were  obliged  to  raise  their  hand 
against  a  cruel  parent,  and  fight,  yes  fight,  for  the 
liberty  and  freedom  we  now  enjoy.  And  am  I,  sir, 
by  subscribing  to  all  the  fulsome  compliments  to  the 
British  Government,  to  charge  upon  my  glorious  an- 
cestors the  crime  of  parricide.  No,  sir ;  no,  sir.  I 
totally  deny  the  truth  of  the  contrast  which  has  been 
drawn  between  the  two  Governments  in  favor  of 
England.  In  the  conflicts  of  the  Revolution,  in  the 
appeals  then  made  to  the  justice  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  in  drafting  our  public  papers,  reference  might 
well  be  had  to  British  magna  charta,  and  to  the 
writings  of  Locke,  and  other  British  patriots.  But 
that  time  is  passed  away — we  have  a  magna  charta 
of  our  own,  a  glorious  one,  written.  Yes,  sir,  written 
with  a  pencil  of  light.  Here  it  is,  sir,  (holding  aloft 
the  Constitution.)  By  that  sacred  instrument  do  I 
choose  to  be  guided,  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  British  "magna  charta"  or  British  usages;  and 
whenever  any  measure  is  proposed,  I  am  willing  to 
adopt  the  golden  rule  laid  down  in  Madison's  report, 
to  test  its  constitutionality.  "  The  first  question  is, 
whether  the  power  is  expressed  in  the  Constitution'?" 
If  it  be,  the  question  is  decided.  If  it  he  not  expressed, 
the  next  inquiry  must  be,  whether  it  is  properly  an 
incident  to  an  expressed  power,  and  necessary  to  its 
execution,  &c.  If  by  this  rule  the  bill  before  us  is 
tested,  it  cannot  gain  favor  with  the  American  people. 
Nor  have  we  further  use  for  the  writings  of  Locke  to 
define  our  liberty.  We  have  those  of  Jefferson,  Mad- 
ison, Taylor,  and  hundreds  of  others,  whose  paths 
we  can  safely  follow.  Sir,  those  who  are  perpetually 
quaffing  from  the  pure  fountains,  as  they  call  them, 
of  Locke  and  other  British  writers,  but  too  frequently, 
before  their  thirst  is  slaked,  are  found  drinking  from 
the  muddy  pool  of  Filmer;  yes,  sir,  the  exploded  doc- 
trines of  Filmer ;  that  man  is  not  capable  of  self-gov- 
ernment lies  at  the  bottom,  and  is  the  necessary  in- 
ference from  all  these  fine  theories  drawn  from  Brit- 
ish writings  and  British  practices.  My  colleague 
should  recollect,  in  all  his  learned,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, mistaken  applications  from  England  to  this  coun- 
try, this  great  essential  difference  between  the  two 


Governments,  which  constitutes  our  great  shield. 
There,  they  have  septennial  elections  and  an  heredit- 
ary monarch ;  here,  we  have  frequent  elections  and 
twenty-six  separate,  independent  Governments,  all 
watching  with  ceaseless  vigilance  the  movements  of 
each  other,  and  of  the  General  Government,  com- 
mon to  them  all ;  and,  sir,  if  my  colleague  could  only 
look  with  the  same  Democratic  eye  of  faith  and  ad- 
miration for  the  precepts  of  the  immortal  Jefferson 
he  has  often  professed,  he  would  admit  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  character  or  history  of  his  life,  or  in 
any  word  in  his  writings,  that  does  not  put  upon  the 
whole  British  system  the  seal  of  his  abhorrence  and 
detestation.  Yes,  sir,  is  that  system  quoted  in  this 
Senate  as  a  model  for  imitation,  and  as  an  argument, 
in  favor  of  the  present  extraordinary  and  abominable 
bill !  I  could  Cite  innumerable  passages  from  the 
writings  of  Jefferson  to  sustain  me,  if  time  permitted ; 
but  I  am  admonished  to  draw  to  a  close  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  pass  on  to  others.  I  am,  sir,  a  Democrat  of 
the  school  of  '98.  I  have  never  changed  my  name 
nor  my  principles.  My  colleague  well  recollects  Mr. 
Jefferson's  prophetic  history  of  the  change  of  names 
which  the  old  Hamiltonian  Federalists  would  as- 
sume ;  but  I  doubt  whether  his  prophetic  spirit  could 
keep  pace  with  the  extended  nomenclature  of  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  President,  one  word  more  about  this  jealousy 
of  Executive  power.  I  have  shown  that  it  is  against 
Federal  power  in  all  its  departments,  that  the  States 
ought  to  be  jealous.  What  has  been  the  history  of 
the  Government  as  to  this  point  1  Every  two  years 
shows  you  great  changes  in  the  popular  branch  of 
your  Government ;  and  they  are  very  often  occurirng 
here  by  the  power  of  a  vigilant  people.  Yet,  sir,  in  a 
period  of  fifty  years  there  nave  been  only  two  instan- 
ces in  wbich  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
not  given  satisfaction  to  his  constituents— only  twice 
in  the  thirteen  elections  we  have  had  of  a  President, 
have  the  people  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  his 
conduct.  Your  Congress  has  passed  unconstitution- 
al laws ;  one  or  more  judges  have  been  impeached, 
but  there  has  not  been  an  instance  yet  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been  impeached. 
No,  sir,  with  all  the  bitter  opposition  which  each  of 
them  has  encountered,  not  one  has  yet  been  impeach- 
ed !  Then  why  all  this  railing  against  the  danger  of 
Executive  usurpation  1  Who  does  not  see  that  it  is 
unfounded,  and  all  for  party  aggrandisement.  Sir, 
when,  some  few  years  ago,  an  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  now  in  my  eye,  [Mr.  Clay,]  offered 
to  the  Senate  a  resolution  condemning  and  censuring 
in  strong  terms,  the  official  conduct  of  the  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,it  was  deemed  to  be  a  sort  of 
quasi  impeachment  of  that  high  officer,  and  my  col- 
league promptly  stepped  forward,  and,  by  an  able 
speech,  and  an  efficient  vote,  aided  to  expunge  the 
resolution  from  your  journals,  on  which  it  had  been 
recorded:  and,  yet,  sir,  he  is  now  alarmed  at  the 
mighty  persuasive"  powers  of  these  poor  gaugers, 
weighers,  and  tidewaiters  !  He  is  frightened  about 
Executive  patronage.  Sir,  I  must  pass  on.  My  col- 
league, on  this  subject,  as  on  many  others,  admon- 
ishes us  against  the  "mad  dominion"  of  partylspirit. 
Yes,  sir,  very  much  has  he  said  about  motives,  about 

Earty  and  party  tactics,  and  party  dictation,  and  a- 
out  patriotism  and  elevated,  statesman-like  views, 
and  all  that.  Not  less  strange  than  new  is  it  to  hear 
him  thus  railing  against  party ! 

I  have  nothing,  sir,  to  do  with  the  patriotism  or 
motives  of  any  gentleman.  I  only  claim  for  myself 
all  that  any  Senator  can  ask  and  receive  on  that 
score ;  while  I  set  up  no  special  claim  to  those  great 
statesmanlike  views,  rising  above  all  party  feeling,  of 
which  we  are  so  often  reminded  by  my  colleague ;  and 
whilst  I  boast  not  of  a  patriotism  warmer,  or  motives 
purer,  than  those  of  others,  yet,  sir,  lam  bold  to  say, 
that  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  ever  having  been, 
actuated  by  any  vote  given  in  this  chamber  by  any 
other  consideration  than  a  free,  independent,  and  un- 
biased desire  to  promote  the  public  good.  I  came 
into  this  chamber,  and  am  at  this  moment,  as  free 


as  any  man  in  it  to  pursue,  on  all  questions  which 
may  arise,  whatever  course  my  own  conscience  and 
iudgment  shall  indicate  as  most  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation.  1  had  no  consistencies 
to  establish,  no  inconsistencies  to  reconcile,  no  re- 
sentments to  gratify,  no  heart  burnings  to  appease, 
no  favors  to  ask,  no  hopes  to  indulge,  no  fears  to  al- 
lay, and,  thank.  God,  no  ambition  to  gratify.  I 
brought  with  me  no  bantling  scheme  of  my  own ; 
and  have  most  patiently  and  attentively  listened  to 
all  that  have  been  proposed  by  others,  to  give  ease 
to  the  public  mind,  and  promote  the  great  intersts  of 
our  beloved  country.  And  if,  sir,  like  the  fabled 
Momus,  there  was  a  glass  in  my  bosom,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  permit  all  the  world  to  lock  in  upon  the 
operations  of  my  heart,  in  regard  to  the  great  nation- 
al questions  we  nave  agitated  in  this  chamber.  But, 
Mr.  President,  candor  requires  that  I  should  admit 
that,  on  such  an  inspection,  it  would  not  be  found 
that  those  operations  were  beyond  the  reach  or  influ- 
ence of  party.  1  admit,  sir,  that  they  are  much  con- 
trolled by  party  feelings.  I  pretend  hot  to  be  beyond 
or  above  the  influence  of  party.  I  am  a  party  man, 
and  glory  in  being  so  ;  for  my  heart  tells  me  that  my 
party  feelings  are  the  result  of  an  honest,  and  an  ar- 
dent, though,  perhaps,  mistaken  or  misguided,  patri- 
otism. I  doubt  not  the  word  of  any  gentleman  who 
says  he  is  not  influenced  by  party  feeiings.  But,  sir, 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me,  how  any  man,  who 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  late  political  turmoils 
of  the  day,  can  be  free  from  its  influence.  Whoever 
he  may  be,  his  temperament  is  very  different  from 
mine  ;  and,  I  believe,  from  that  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  of  England  too;  and  I  go 
further,  and  say  that  neither  of  these  countries  would 
long  preserve  their  liberty,  but  for  party  spirit  j  and 
that  the  great  principle  of  self-preservation  will  al- 
ways afford  a  timely  check  to  its  mad  or  dangerous 
excesses.  Of  this  truth  we  have  recently  had  an  ex- 
emplification at  Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  consolatory  to  every  lover  of  the  liberty  and  Union 
of  America.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  this 
subject  of  party  spirit,  which  my  colleague  now  so 
bitterly  reprobates,  and  in  order  fully  to  define  my 
position  in  regard  to  some  of  the  ieacing  topics  of 
the  day,  I  beg  leave  to  be  permitted  to  take  a  brief 
and  rapid  review  of  the  present  Administration  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  its  supporters  and  op- 
ponents. 

Throughout  America  we  have  recently  passed 
through  a  convulsive  struggle  to  form  a  new  Execu- 
tive Administration.  Violent,  indeed,  was  that 
struggle.  That  party  who,  for  eight  long  years,  had 
so  bitterly  opposed  all,  ay,  sir,  indiscriminately  all 
the  leading  measures  of  the  late  Administration, 
•made  a  bold,  grand,  and  well  concerted  effort  to 
elect  a  Chief  Magistrate  entertaining  their  own  feel- 
ings and  opinions.  Their  opponents  were  equally 
active  and  untiring  in  their  exertions  to  elect  one 
who  would,  in  the  main,  pursue  the  course  of  that 
reviled  Administration  ;  ay,  sir,  if  you  choose  so  to 
have  it,  who  would  "  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
illustrious  predecessor."  They  succeeded  in  those 
exertions,  and  elected  the  present  Chief  Magistrate. 
I,  sir,  in  Virginia.,  in  my  individual  capacity,  took  a 
zealous  and  open  part,  within  my  limited  sphere  of 
action,  in  aiding  to  bring  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New 
York,  to  the  station  he  now  so  ably  fills,  and,  was 
one  of  the  organs  of  Virginia,  in  her  electoral  col- 
lege, to  bestow  upon  him  the  vote  of  that  ancient 
Democratic  Commonwealth.  In  that  memorable 
contest,  we  encountered  all  that  excited,  nay,  mad- 
dened, party  spirit  could  address  to  the  ignorance, 
to  the  fears,  the  prejudices,  or  interests  of  a  virtuous 
people.  The  vocabulary  of  epithet  was  exhaused 
.and  heaped  upon  us.  The  foulest  names  ever  given 
po  a  pajty  were  freely  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  ad- 


versaries, and  the  fairest  that  ever  adorned  the 
friends  of  liberty,  were  assumed  for  themselves  ;  but 
all,  all,  sir,  would  not  do.  The  people  coulul  not 
be  intimidated  or  deluded  ;  they  could  not  be  "  per- 
suaded or  dissuaded  ;"  they  could  not  be  led  or 
driven,  to  abandon  those  evideut  principles  of  re- 
publicanism they  had  so  long  and  so  dearly  cherish- 
ed. In  vain,  sir,  had  they  been  told  that  Andrew 
Jackson  was  a  despot,  a  knave,  and  a  fool — in  vain 
had  they  been  told,  in  one  breath,  that  he  was  a 
self-willed,  obsHnate,  indomitable  tyrant,  and  in  the 
next,  that  he  was  a  cypher,  a  suple  tool,  a  mere  au- 
tomaton, vilely  used  by  others  ;  and  in  vain,  also, 
were  they  told  by  these  same  men,  that  the  pi  onu- 
ses of  Martin  Van  Buren  could  not  be  relied  on  ; 
that  he  was  falsehood  and  treachery  personified  ; 
that,  notwithstanding  his  oft  declared  opposition  to 
a  National  Bank,  he  would,  in  his  first  message  to 
Congress,  recommend  one  in  its  most  odious  form, 
to  be  located  in  his  favorite  city  of  New  York  ;  and 
that,  maugre  all  his  honeyed  words  and  fair  promises 
about  southern  rights,  and  the  sacred  compromises 
of  the  Constitution,  he  would,  before  he  was  warm 
in  the  presidential  chair,  show  himself  to  be  in  heart 
and  deed  a  Northern  Abolitionist !  and  much  more 
such  prophetic  stuff,  which  I  will  not  waste  your 
precious  time  to  recapitulate.  Has  he  verified  the 
fo;ebodings  of  these  men  in  any  one  of  these  partic- 
ulars ]  I  ask  his  friends,  and  I  ask  his  foes  ;  and 
for  their  complete  and  entire  falsification,  I  appeal 
to  the  three  calm,  luminous,  statesmanlike,  republi- 
can messages  he  has  already  sent  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States ;  and  I  furthermore  appeal  to 
his  whole  conduct,  both  public  and  private,  since  he 
has  filled  the  presidential  chair.  I  have,  it  is  true, 
heard  much  difference  of  opir.ion  about  the  correct- 
ness and  practicability  of  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
finance  and  currency  of  the  country  ;  but  I  have 
heard  no  man  yet  doubt  their  constitutionality,  or 
complain  of  the  temper  or  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. And  here  permit  me,  sir,  for  myself,  to  say, 
that  I  have  heard  no  man  yet  (an  i  I  have  listened 
attentively  to  ail  that  has  been  said  here,  and  read 
much  that  has  been  written)  who  has  answered  the 
lucid  arguments  by  which  he  has  sustained  them,  or 
shaken  the  firm,  republican,  constitutional  ground 
on  which  his  recommendation  of  an  independent  trea- 
sury, in  which  to  keep  the  people's  money,  secure 
from  the  clutches  of  bank  or  other  speculators,  is 
based.  Mr.  President,  believing  Martin  Van  Buren 
to  be  a  Republican,  and  a  statesman  of  the  first  or- 
der, I  came  into  Congress  with  a  predisposition* 
nay,  sir,  I  might  almost  Bay  with  a  pledge,  and  pre- 
determination, to  support  his  administration,  not 
wright  or  wrong,  sir  ;  no,  sir ;  not  to  "  register  hi* 
edicts ;"  no,  sir  ;  for  I  abhor  and  loath  all  depend- 
ence and  vassalage,  as  much,  or  more,  than  those 
who  now  boast  most  loudly  of  their  independence 
and  patriotism  and  disinterestedness.  I  came  here 
elected  by  those  who  contributed  to  elect  him  ;  and 
I  came,  sir,  I  repeat,  determined  to  support  his  ad- 
ministration, as  far  as  I  possibly,  could,  with  a  safe 
conscience,  and  not  to  abandon  it  for  light  and  trival 
causes  ;  and,  above  all  things,  for  any  cause  person- 
al to  myself.  This  course,  I  undertake  to  say,  was 
expected  from  me  by  every  man  of  every  party  in 
Virginia.  I  have  thus  far  given  to  it  an  honest  sup- 
port ;  and,  in  so    doing,    my  conscience  and  my 


judgment  sustain  my  course.  Nor,  sir,  has  it  been 
necessary  to  my  support  of  his  administration,  that  I 
should  concur  in  all  his  views  and  recommenda- 
tions, any  more  than  that  I  should  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  become  its  bitter  opposer,  because  I  differ- 
ed with  him  on  any  one  measure  of  policy.  That, 
sir,  I  have  done,  and  am  at  all  times  free  to  do.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  there  can,  in  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  be  a  universal  concurrence  of 
opinion  on  every  subject,  even  among  those  who 
generally  agree.  The  whole  country  knows  my 
course,  from  the  first  moment  I  took  my  seat  in  the 
Senate  to  the  present  time,  in  regard  to  the  great 
subject  of  the  public  lands,  on  which  I  have  differed, 
entirely  from  many  of  my  political  friends  ;  and,  sir, 
had  I  been  associated  with  my  colleague  during  the 
administration  of  General  Jackson,  when  he  recom- 
mended the  same  policy  in  regard  to  them,  which  is 
advocated  by  his  successor,  I  should  have  differed 
with  him,  then,  with  the  same  cordiality  with  which 
he  now  concurs  with  me.  But,  sir,  a  difference  with 
the  administration  on  this  great  subject  has  not,  for 
a  moment,  indicated  that  it  was  my  duty  to  oppose 
it  out  and  out,  and  affiliate  myself  with  tho>e  who 
avow  "  uncompromising  hostility  to  Martin  Van 
Buren."  No,  sir,  I  have  gone  on  steadily  to  give  to 
his  administration  an  honest,  and  a  conscientious 
support  ;  and  let  me  add,  sir,  that  as  long  as  I 
shall  remain  here,  and  the  President  shall  advocate 
the  tree  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  republi- 
can doctrines,  as  he  has  thus  far  done,  that  support 
will  be  continued  with  unabated  zeal  and  pleasure. 
Does  this,  sir,  define  my  position  ?  No,  sir,  not  as 
fully  as  I  desire.  My  colleague,  who  has  from  time 
to  time,  and  little  by  little,  "  defined  his  position" 
towards  this  administration,  and  recently  in  a  man- 
ner which  none  here  present  doubt  or  misunder- 
stand, was  with  me,  or  rather  I  should  say,  I  was 
with  him,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  know, 
(and  I  had  many,)  in  every  thought  and  feeling,  du- 
ring the  late  warmly  contested  Presidential  elec- 
tion ;  and,  lor  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  why  it  is 
that  we  are  now  so  wide  apart  in  those  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  the  administration,  and  administrators 
of  the  government.  1  know  of  no  public  reasons 
for  this  difference,  and  much  less  of  any  private 
ones.  But,  sir,  either  I  or  my  colleague  have  en- 
tirely changed  our  positions,  since  we  were  sent 
hither  ;  and  I  am  reluctantly  driven  to  put  myself 
upon  my  country,  to  say  whether  it  is  I  who  have 
changed,  as  is  roundly  charged  by  my  colleague  up- 
on all  the  frier.ds  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  came  here  as  a  Senator,  I 
was  personally. acquainted  with  Martin  Van  Buren. 
My  colleague  knew  him  intimately  ;  he  had  served 
with  him  in  public  life  ;  he  had  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him  in  this  Chamber,  in  resisting  the 
powerful  and  combined  assaults  which  were  made 
on  the  great  measures  of  Jackson's  administration  ; 
he  had  zealously  supported  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency ;  he  had  voted  for  me  as  one  of  the  electors 
of  Virginia,  substantially  pledged  to  vote  for  him  ; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  amidst  all  the 
foul  charges  brought  against  this  then  personal  stran- 
ger to  me,  the  support  which  my  colleague  thus 
gave  me,  strengthened  my  confidence  in  the  correct- 
ness of  the  vote  I  had  given  for  him  at  the  polls,  and 
afterwards  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Electoral  College.    On  my  arrival  here  as  a  Sena- 


tor,  I  determined  to  endeavor  during  my  stay  in  this 
city,  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  presi- 
dent, and  to  judge  for  myself  in  regard  to  the  many 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him.  Ac- 
cident has  afforded  me  a  fuller  oppo'tunity  for  this^ 
investigation  than  I  could  have  anticipated ;  and, 
sir,  I  have  scanned,  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  as  far  as 
my  poor  abilities  would  enable  me,  the  character, 
opinions,  and  conduct  of  the  man.  I  have,  sir,  when 
the  "  curtain  of  ceremony  was  drawn  to  the  skies," 
and  when  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  know 
the  operations  of  my  mind,  "  tented  him  to  the 
quick."  I  have  looked,  but  looked  in  vain,  sir,  for 
all  those  leading  characteristic  traits  of  non-commit- 
talism, and  management,  and  intrigue,  and  "  mighty 
magic,"  wherewithal  he  was  so  loudly  charged.  I 
believe,  sir,  that  his  first  message  to  tre  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  hushed  forever  all  the  croak- 
ings  about  his  non-committalism  ;  and  that  all  the 
slang  about  his  magic  arts  ceased  as  soon  as  it  was 
found  powerless  to  dupe. and  deceive  the  people. — 
Does  any  one  pretend  that  the  President  has  as  yet 
violated  any  of  the  principles  which  those  who  elect- 
ed, expected  him  to  maintain  1  Let  the  continued, 
the  untiring  and  remorseless  opposition  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  those  who  opposed  his  election,  an- 
swer the  question  ;  let  those  of  them  wh©  now  give 
either  the  cold,  reluctant  approbation  of  silence,  or 
are  willing  to  receive,  as  a  "  good  half-way  house," 
the  once  by  them  denounced  and  reviled  "  pet 
bank"  "  experiment,"  answer  the  question.  And 
how  is  it,  why  is  it,  that  I  find  my  colleague  now 
pulling  kindly  in  the  traces  with  these  gentlemen, 
and  charging  upon  the  President  duplicity  and  de- 
ception 1  But,  sir,  he  says  he  was  the  friend — the 
best  friend — ef  the  President,  for  that  he  advised 
him  beforehand — nay,  sir,  he  warned  him — not  to 
recommend  to  Congress  his  scheme  of  a  sub-trea- 
sury. Aye,  sir,  he  advised  the  President,  and  he 
did  not  follow  his  advice  ;  he  warned  him,  and  he  did 
not  heed  his  warning,  but  went  on  to  discharge  his 
high  duty  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment  and  conscience. 

Sir,  suppose  that  some  kind  friend,  (and  would 
that  he  could  have  found  such  a  one,)  knowing  or 
suspecting  that  my  colleague  intended  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  his  favorite  "pet  bank  scheme," 
had  have  gone  to  him  and  told  him  that  it  was  an 
exploded  experiment ;  .that  it  had  been  already  fully 
and  fairly  tried,  and,  in  his  own  impressive  language, 
"  had  signally  and  mournfully  failed  ;"  and  advised 
and  warned  him  not  to  submit  it ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  as  he 
did,  and  propose  it  to  the  nation  :  does  he  think 
that  that  friend  should  have  manifested  towards  him 
the  feeling  and  temper  which  he,  on  all  occasions, 
now  evinces  towards  the  President  1 

My  colleague  has  opposed  all  and  every  scheme 
thought  of  for  the  custody  and  disbursement  of  the 
public  money,  except  the  one  which  he  introduced, 
which  has  notoriously  met  with  less  favor  in  Con- 
gress and  elsewhere  than  any  other  yet  f-uggested. — 
He  condemns,  with  unmeasured  censure,  the  Presi-. 
dent  for  again  recommending  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress  a  financial  plan,  which,  my  colleague  says, 
has  been  repudiated  by  the  voice  of  Congress  and 
the  nation.  He  knows  that  the  people  have  not  yet 
finally  or  fully  passed  upon  that  plan.  He  knows, 
that  it  has  twicG  received  the  sanction  of  this  body,, 
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and  each  time  been  defeated  by  a  small  majority  in 
the  other  House  of  Congress  ;  and  yet,  strange  to 
tell,  he  who  urges  this  objection  to  the  President's 
plan,  thus  sustained,  is  perpetually  pressing  on  Con- 
gress and  the  nation  a  scheme  which,  besides  him- 
self, finds  but  one  supporter  in  the  Senate,  and  very 
few,  indeed,  in  the  other  House  of  Congress,  or 
elsewhere — as  though  his  plan  had  been  less  repu- 
diated by  the  nation  than  the  one  submitted  by  the 
President,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
less  authorised  than  he  to  "  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient."'  My  colleague  is 
opposed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  because, 
I  presume,  it  is  unconstitutional.  He  is  opposed  to 
the  Sub-Treasury,  because  it  will  increase  Execu- 
tive patronage,  because  it  will  create  two  curren- 
cies— one  for  the  people,  and  the  other  (the  best) 
for  the  office-holders  !  And,  I  suppose,  because  he 
advised  and  warned  the  President  not  to  recommend 
it ;  and  as  to  a  special  deposite  scheme,  he  says 
that  is  all  a  humbug.  Nothing,  sir,  nothing  but  his 
own  dear  scheme  of  "  State  Rights  banks,"  or 
"  Bank  State  rights,"  I  forget  which  he  called  it, 
will  do  for  him  ;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that,  after  the 
fullest  attention  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  all 
that  he  has  said  in  favor  of  this  darling  pet,  I  can 
distil  from  it  nothing  more  than  this — that  having,  on 
the  emergency  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  de- 
posites  in  1834  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
voted  for  the  experiment  of  the  State  banks  as  fiscal 
agents,  he  is  consistent  .in  voting  for  them  again. — 
Yes,  sir,  every  change  has  been  rung  on  the  incon- 
sistency of  those  who  voted  lor  them  then,  and  now 
that  they  have  "  signally  and  mournfully"  failed  to 
answer  the  desired  purpose,  are  opposed  to  trusting 
them  a  second  time,  whilst  I  have  heard  from  my 
colleague  not  a  word  of  reproof  against  those  who 
then  denounced  his  scheme  as  fraught  with  corrup- 
tion and  ruin  to  the  country,  and  ncnv  "  damn  it  with 
faint  praise,"  ox  stigmatize  it  as  "a  good  half-way 
house."  Half-way  where  1  half-way  to  what  1 — 
Why,  sir,  half-way  between  that  constitutional  trea- 
sury and  that  unconstitutional  bank,  between  which, 
my  colleague  says,  he  would  pause  long  before  he 
would  make  an  election  ! 

Mr.  President,  I  beg  leave  further  to  define  my 
position,  by  saying  that  every  day's  reflection  and 
observation — nay,  that  "recent  events,"  if  my  col- 
league prefers  the  phrase — confirms  me  in  my  con- 
viction that  the  money  of  the  people  paid  for  the 
support  of  their  Government,  and  no  other  purpose, 
should  be  kept  in  a  treasury  independent  of,  and  un- 
controlled by,  any  other  Government,  or  the  crea- 
tures of  any  other  Government  on  earth  ;  and  that  I 
will  try  every  possible  feasible  scheme  which  wise, 
patriotic  statesmen  can  devise,  before  I  will  confide 
the  public  treasure — the  taxes  paid  and  intended  by 
the  people  for  specific  purposes — to  the  uncontrolled 
custody  (as  uncontrolled  it  must  be,  for  I  agree  with 
my  colleague  that  a  general  scheme  of  special  de- 
posites  is  all  a  humbug)  of  any  bank  ;  and  least  of 
all,  of  banks  who  owe  their  existence  and  allegiance 
to  other  governments,  and  whom  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, supervise,  regulate,  control,  or  puni&h.  If  you 
cannot  exercise  these  powers  in  regard  to  these 
banks,  when  curators  of  the  public  money,  it  seems 
most  clear  to  my  mind  that  it  should  not  be  entrusted 
to  them  ;  and  if  you  can,  it  is  equally  clear  that  we 


may  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  state  rights,  except 
what  my  colleague  is  pleased  to  denominate  "  Bank 
State  rights."  Far  be  it  from  me,  sir,  now  to  go 
into  any  thing  like  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury.  That  task  has  long  since  been  ably  per- 
formed by  others.  Its  principles  are  before  the  peo- 
ple ;  and,  like  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  reform  on  other  great  occasions,  may  be  slow, 
but  will  be  sure.  It  has  always  been  sufficient  for 
me,  that  the  system  is  supported  by  the  plain  princi- 
ples of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  and  is 
notoriously  the  only  mode  contemplated  by  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution,  who  denied  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  aid  of  a  National  Bank,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  contemplated  or  anticipated  that  of  State 
banks,  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Treasury. 

Further,  sir,  to  define  my  position  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  of  my  colleague,  and  that  which  he 
now  occupies  in  contradistinction  to  the  one  he  occupi- 
ed a  few  years  ago,  I  beg  leave  to  read  to  the  Senate 
an  extract  or  two  from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in 
this  chamber,  in  the  year  1834,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  removal  of  the  deposites.  I  know,  sir,  that  efforts 
have  been  made  to  explain  away  that  speech  to  mean 
something  very  different  from  what  its  words  clear- 
ly import.  If  he  has  not,  since  that  speech  was  de- 
livered, changed  his  opinion,  and  shifted  his  ground, 
then  indeed  is  language  a  most  imperfect  exponent  of 
thought.  I  certainly  have  not  changed  my  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  that  speech — it  was  about  gold 
currency.  I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  read  it,  and  what  golden  opinions  it  obtained 
for  my  colleague  with  the  entire  Democracy  of  Vir- 
ginia, or  what  heavy  denunciations  it  brought  upon 
him  from  those  with  whom  he  is  now  co-operating 
to  make  this  a  bank  paper  government.  But  to  the 
extracts.  He  then  said  that  ''Of  all  reforms,  social, 
political,  or  economical,  required  by  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  that  which  is  most  urgently 
demanded,  and  which  promises,  in  its  accomplish- 
ment, the  largest  results  of  utility  security,  and 
public  benefit,  is  beyond  comparison  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Government  to  what  it  was  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  be  a  hard  money 
Government.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit,  Mr. 
President,  of  regarding  the  evils  of  a  paper  system 
as  necessary  and  incurable,  and  of  being  content 
with  the  delusive  palliation  of  those  evils,  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  controlling  supremacy  of  a 
National  bank."  *  *  *  "Whatever  influence 
such  an  institution  may  be  supposed  to  exert  in  pre- 
serving the  soundness  of  the  currency,  that  object 
would  be  much  more  effectually  promoted  by  a  re- 
turn, as  far  as  practicable,  to  a  metallic  circulation. 
The  first  step  towards  that  return  is  to  let  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  go  down.  The  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  circulation  being  thus  supplied  with  gold  and 
silver,  the  Government  would  be  prepared,  without 
hardship  to  the  public  creditor,  to  require  payment 
of  its  dues  in  specie,  and  thus  realize  a  reform,  than 
which  none  could  be  more  deeply  interesting,  in 
every  aspect,  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
country."  *  *  *  "I  conjure  gentlemen,  then, 
with  ability  so  eminently  fitted  for  this  great  work, 
to  leave  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  its  fate, 
and  bring  forward  their  powerful  aid  in  an  effort  to 
restore  the  Government  to  its  true  constitutional 
character  and  destination — that  of  a  simple,  solid, 
hard  money  Government." 
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Can  language  possibly  be  more  plain,  intelligible, 
or  impressive  than  this  1  Sir,  when  I  read  this  part 
of  that  memorable  speech  of  my  colleague,  I  thought 
of  John  Randolph,  whose  dulcet  and  peculiar  tones 
of  voice,  methinks,  I  can  still  hear  ringing  in  my 
ears  :  "This  is  a  hard  money  Government — give  me 
gold  and  silver — none  of  your  trash — none  of  your 
rags — none  of  your  paper  money."  These  were  the 
sentiments  of  that  distinguished  man,  than  whom, 
none  better  knew,  or  more  sacredly  revered,  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  These 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  fathers  and  contemporan- 
eous expounders  of  the  Constitution  ;  and,  sir,  they 
were  the  sentiments  of  my  colleague,  when  he  de- 
livered his  speech  in  1834,  if  I  can  understand  plain 
English.  Yet,  sir,  I  know  that  it  has  been  recently 
attempted  so  to  explain  the  above  extract,  as  to  give 
to  it  a  meaning  totally  different  from  that  which  I 
gave,  when  I  read  it  first,  and  which  I  give  now. 
The  word  practicable  is  seized  upon  to  pervert  its 
true  meaning,  and  make  this  a  Government  of  State 
bank  paper  money.  Mr.  President,  contemporane- 
ous construction  of  language  is  frequently,  and  most 
justly,  resorted  to  in  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  It 
has  been  a  most  efficient  aid  in  settling  doubtful 
phrases  in  our  glorious  Constitution.  We  are  not 
without  that  aid  in  the  present  difficulty.  Three 
days  after  the  above  speech  of  my  colleague  was 
delivered,  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  speech  on  the  remo- 
val of  the  deposites,  said  :  "The  second  sugges- 
tion is  that  which  was  made  by  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Rives.]  That  honorable 
member  pledges  himself  to  bring  forward  a  proposi- 
tion, having  for  its  object  to  do  away  with  the  paper 
system  altogether,  and  to  return  to  an  entire  metallic 
currency  I  do  not  expeet  that  the  honorable  mem- 
ber will  find  much  support  in  such  an  undertaking. 
Mere  gold  and  silver  currency,  and  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  paper,  is  not  suited  to  the  times.  The  idea 
has  something  a  little  too  Spartan  in  it.  We  might 
as  well  think  of  going  to  iron  at  once.  If  such  a 
result  as  the  gentleman  hopes  for  were  even  desira- 
able,  I  regard  its  attainment  as  utterly  impracticable 
and  hopeless.  I  lay  that  scheme,  therefore,  out  of 
my  contemplation."  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  speech  on  the 
same  subject,  said  :  "And  what  are  the  remedies 
proposed  by  those  in  possession  of  the  Government 
None — none.  Idle  and  visionary  and  chimerical 
sehemes  are  indeed,  sometimes  thrown  out,  but  even 
they  are  not  seriously  proposed.  A  member,  not 
now  in  his  seat,  [Mr.  Rives,]  had  suggested  one  of 
these  schemes,  which  is  to  banish  all  paper  circula- 
tion, and  to  resort  exclusively  to  hard  money.  A 
more  wild  and  impracticable  project  never  intered 
into  the  head  of  man."  Here  is  contemporaneous 
construction  for  you.  With  the  understanding  of 
two  such  men,  present  on  the  occasion  of  delivering 
this  speech,  with  my  own  understanding  of  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  of  every  human  being  whom  I 
heard  speak  of  it,  I  must  be  excused  for  not  yielding 
my  opinion  to  any  quibble  about  the  meaning,  or  im- 
port or  bearing  of  a  single  word.  I  should  like  to 
know,  sir,  whether  my  colleague  is  now  in  favor  of 
the  uhard  money  Government"  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  to  make  ours  1  I  should  like 
to  know  the  advent  of  the  time  when  he  now  thinks 
it  will  be  practicable  to  return  to  a  metallic  circula- 
tion'?" As  he  advised,  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  he  considered  the  great  impediment 


to  his  political  and  financial  millennium,  was  per- 
mitted to  go  down.  And  I  should  like,  furthermore, 
to  know,  whether  he  expects  his  litter  of  state  banks, 
trading  on  all  the  revenues  of  the  Government,  are 
likely  to  supply  the  '■'■ordinary  channels  of  circula- 
tion with  gold,  and  silver"  and  to  aid  in  the  "effort  to 
restore  the  Government  to  its  true  constitutional 
character  and  destination — that  of  a  simple,  solid, 
hard  money  Government  V  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  longer  dwell  on  this  topic,  but  go  on  to  de- 
fine my  position  in  regard  to  others. 

I  read  attentively,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  answer 
to  the  call  of  my  colleague  on  that  officer,  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  his  executing  the  law  authorizing 
him  to  sell  the  bonds  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States ;  and  here,  sir,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  course  of  my 
colleague,  on  that  occasion,  was  strictly  parliamen- 
tary, because  it  was  permitted  ;  but  it  was  certainly 
novel  and  unusual  to  say  the  least  of  it.  On  that 
call,  he  made  a  long  speech,  condemning  in  unmea- 
sured terms  that  officer  on  the  very  points  on  which, 
by  the  permission  of  the  Senate,  he  was  about  to 
seek  information.  Yes,  sir,  my  colleague  made 
three  long  speeches  against  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  :  in  the  first  he  prejudged  him  without 
hearing :  in  the  second  he  condemned  him  without 
a  trial,  and  in  the  third  he  attempted  to  execute  him 
without  the  "benefit  of  clergy." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  mournful  fact,  that,  owing  to 
the  imperfection  of  language,  there  is  nothing  which 
the  wisest  man  can  indite,  that  ingenuity  cannot 
pervert  to  mean  something  totally  different  from 
what  the  author  intended  to  convey  ;  and  had  I,  sir, 
perhaps  have  read  the  Secretary's  report,  with  the 
same  querulous  temper  and  morbid  feeling  which 
seems  to  possess  my  colleague  in  regard  to  that 
officer,  and  also  possessed  the  same  ingenuity  in 
collating  and  construing  language  to  mean  exactly 
what  I  wish  it  to  mean,  I  too  might  have  discovered 
black  spots,  and  picked  many  flaws  in  it.  But  I  do 
declare,  that  after  an  attentive  perusal,  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  see  them,  that  report  did  not  strike  me  as 
being  in  any  manner  obnoxious  to  the  severe  criti- 
cism and  harsh  rebukes  which  my  colleague  had  in 
anticipation  bestowed  upon  it.  After  his  second 
speech,  his  review  of  the  document,  in  which  he  con- 
fidently asserted  that  its  appearance  had  fulfilled  all 
his  predictions  about  it,  I  read  it  a  second  time  with 
increased  attention,  and  a  similar  desire  to  detect  its 
vices  ;  and  I  was  alike  unsuccessful  in  discovering 
the  frauds  and  cheats  and  juggling  by  which  it  had 
been  characterized.  Nothing  upon  earth  is  further 
from  my  mind,  than  to  believe  that  the  government 
has  any,  the  remotest  idea,  of  forming  any,  the  slight- 
est connection,  with  the  banks,  further  than  is  justi- 
fied by  the  existing  laws,  is  demanded  by  the  credit- 
ors themselves  of  the  government,  or  grows  out  of 
the  necessity  arising  from  the  neglect,  nay,  sir,  I  may 
almost  say  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  provide  and 
designate  sufficient  depositories  for  the  funds  of  the 
government.  If  such  an  intention  was  manifested, 
it  would,  sir,  be  for  those  with  whom  I  act  to  com- 
plain, and  complain  they  would.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  my  col- 
league, unless,  indeed,  he  goes  entirely  for  victory, 
and  will  not  use  banks  at  all,  except  in  the  precise 
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manner,  and  to  the  precise  extent,   he   may  think 
right  and  proper. 

Sir,  one  of  these  bonds  was  sold.     There  is  the 
solemn  written  contract  for  cash.     But  my  colleague, 
denies  that  any  cash  was  paid,  because,  I  suppose, 
the  Spanish  milled  dollars  were  not  lugged  all  the 
way  from  Philadelphia  to  this  city,  and  counted  out 
:o   the  treasurer.     The  money,  sir,  was  wanted  for 
immediate  use  ;  and  why  1     Because,  sir,  Congress 
>at  here  from  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1837, 
to  the  9th  day  of  July,  1838,  and  did  not,  till  the  last 
moments  of  the  session,  make  provision  to  meet  the 
lebts  of  the  nation  ;  most  of  them,  too,  growing  out 
)f  appropriations  made  by  that  very  Congress,  when 
hey  knew  there  was  not  money  enough  on  hand  to 
neet  them.     That  is  the  reason  the  money  was  want- 
ed for  immediate  use  ;  but  it  was  not  wanted  here.    It 
was  wanted  in  Florida,  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and 
it  distant  points  at  the  far  West,  and  elsewhere,  to 
)ay  your  army  and  navy,    and    other  public  credi- 
ors  ;  and  was,  in  my  opinion,  wisely  and  prudent- 
y  left  in  Philadelphia,  whence  it  could  be  with  fa- 
:ility  and  certainty,  and  "without  cost  or  charge"  to 
he   government,    remitted  when   or  where   it  was 
vanted.     Sir,  is  a  sale  less  a  cash  sale,   because  my 
:onvenience  or  my  interest  induces  me  to  leave  the 
iroceeds  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  subject  to  my 
)rder  1     My  colleague  seems  to  think  that  the  terms 
)f  the  law,  "cash  in  hand,"  or  "ready  money,"  would 
equire  that  the  Secretary   of  the  Treasury,    or  the 
Treasurer,  should    have  actually  received   in'o   his 
lands,  should   have  fingered  the  millions  of  dollars, 
sir,  this  sale  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  cash 
;ale.     It  so  purports  to   be   in  the   solemn  written 
:ontract.     It  so  proved  to  be,  both  to   the    Govern- 
nent  and  the  Bank ;  and  ought  so  to  appear   to  my 
:olleague  above  all  others,    as   it  was  for  specie,  or 
ts  equivalent — that  is,  the  notes   of  specie   paying 
state  Banks,  which  he  thinks,  "as  much  a  constitu- 
ional  currency  as  gold  and  silver,"  (which  I  do  not.( 
Mr.  President,  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  plan  to 
fo  into  an  analysis,  or  minute  defence  of  the  report 
>f  the  Secretary.     That  work  has  been  so  luminous- 
y  and  efficiently  performed  by  my  friend  from  New 
fork,  [Mr.  Wright,]  that  a  further  prosecution  of 
t  would  be  supererogation.     This,  however,  I  will 
ay,  that  after   the  most  careful   examination  of  his 
:onduct,   I  do   deliberately   think   that,   when    the 
ituation  of   the    country,  the  peculiar  embarrass- 
nents  of  the  currency,    the  emptiness  of  the  Trea- 
ury  in  consequence  of   the  failure  of    Congress, 
imely,   to  provide  ways  and  means  to  meet  their 
leavy   drafts  upon    it — his   entire    privation,    ever 
ince  the  Spring  of  1837,  of  the  ordinary  deposito- 
ies  of  the  public  money,  added  to  the  many  other 
iifficulties  he  has  had  to  encounter,   shall  be  duly 
nd  impartially  estimated — he  ought,  and  will  re- 
eive  the  thanks  of  the  country,   for  his  steady,  pa- 
ient,  and  untiring  labor,  and  for  his  firm,  persever- 
ng,  and  successful  efforts  to  keep  the  currency  of 
he  country,  as  far  as  existing  laws  will  permit,  with- 
n  the  range  and  meaning,  and  limitation  of   the 
Constitution.     But,  Mr.  President,  the  whole  tenor 
nd    temper    of    the    speeches    of    my    colleague 
irove,  beyond  all   doubt,   on  the  mind  of  any  man 
vho  heard  them,  that  it  was  not  the  humble  Secre- 
ary  at  whom  his  barbed  and  poisoned  shafts  were 
.imed.     On  a  former,  and  a  memorable  occasion, 
vhen  another  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  the 


object  of  bitter  denunciation  in  this  Chamber,  and 
was  held  to  be  responsible  for  acts  required  by 
the  President  to  be  done  by  him,  my  colleague 
proved  that  the  Secretary  was  but  the  arm,  the  or- 
gan, of  the  President  ,  and,  but  a  few  days  ago,  he 
said  that  the  present  incumbent  was  his  mere  "cats- 
paw."  It  is  not  with  a  "catspaw"  that  he  has  been 
intending  to  deal  on  the  present  occasion.  No, 
sir,  he  had  higher  game  in  view.  It  was  at  the  Pre- 
sident he  aimed  his  javelin  ;  no  man  who  heard 
him  can  doubt  it.  And,  sir,  nothing  that  he  said 
more  astonished  me,  than  to  hear  him — yes,  sir, 
him  above  all  other  men — reiterating  the  stale  slang 
about  Executive  patronage,  and  the  "  purse  and  the 
sword,"  and  chanting  over  again  the  old  "doleful 
jeremaid"  about  "  a  power  behind  the  throne  greater 
than  the  throne  itself." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  nothing  about  this  won- 
derful thing  called  Executive  patronage.  I  have 
never  tasted  of  it,  and  cannot,  therefore,  speak  of 
its  blighting  influence  on  the  moral  character  and 
independence  of  those  who  bask  in  its  sunshine 
There  was  time,  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  said 
to  be  used  to  its  utmost  extent.  Complaints  of 
its  use,  and  its  abuse,  were  louder  during  a  portion 
of  General  Jackson's  administration  than  ever 
before,  or  since.  My  colleague  was  in  Congress  at 
that  time  :  I  do  ndt  recollect  that  he  then  raised  his 
voice  against  this  corrupting  influence  :  but  I  do 
recollect  that  he  received  a  pretty  good  slice  of  the 
patronage  of  that  day.  During  the  same  administra- 
tion, when  a  hero,  a  military  chieftain,  a  conqueror, 
a  warrior,  indeed,  who  had  done  bloody  service 
with  his  sword,  sat  in  your  Presidential  chair, 
there  was  a  prodigious  outcry  about  this  same  danger 
from  the  "  purse  and  the  sword"  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive.  My  colleague  was  then  a  member  of  this 
body,  and  boldly  stepped  forward  to  prove  that  such 
an  idea  was  absurd  and  ridiculous,  inasmuch  as  the 
power  to  raise  money,  (the  purse,)  and-the  power  to 
raise  armies,  (the  sword,)  were  both  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, confined  to  Congress.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Kentucky  in  my  eye,  [Mr.  Clay,]  will  recollect 
how  fiercely  my  colleague  contested  this  point  with 
him,  and  how  clearly  he  put  down  the  inference  he  had 
erroneously  drawn  from  an  expression  of  Patrick 
Henry,  about  the  States  having  parted  with  the 
"  purse  and  the  sword,"  by  showing  that  Mr.  Henry 
only  meant  to  say  that  the  States  had  given  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  raise  money  and  to  raise  armies. 
And,  after  all  this,  is  it  not  most  strange,  passing 
strange,  that  now,  when  a  man  of  peace — a  meek, 
mild,  placid  man — one  whose  whole  life  has  been 
devoted  to  civil  pursuits,  and  who,  I  dare  say,  never 
had  an  epaulette  on  his  shoulder  or  a  sword  upon  his 
thigh,  is  the  President  of  the  U.  States,  my  colleague 
should  feel  alarmed  about  the  "purse  and  the  sword" 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive !  Sir,  I  can 
scarcely  realize  this.  There  is  something  amusing 
in  the  thought  of  danger  from  the  sword  in  the  hands 
of  our  little  President.  Why,  sir,  he  could  hardly 
lift  a  grenadier's  broadsword  ;  but,  sir,  it  is  the  dan- 
ger from  these  "legions"  of  officers,  these  "  praeto- 
rian bands,"  whom  our  President  is  to  head,  sword 
in  hand,  and  march  to  the  Capitol,  that  has  seized 
upon  the  imagination  of  my  colleague.  I  hope  he 
will  get  over  his  uneasiness  on  that  score,  and  I 
assure  him  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  frighten 
the  peeple  by  such  talk.     If    they  could  not  be 
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alarmed  by  the  sword  of  Andrew  Jackson,  they  will 
not  be  afraid  of  his  pacific  successor.  But,  this 
other  terrible  thing  that  we  used,  in  days  of  panic 
memory,  to  hear  so  much  about,  and  which  my  col- 
league has  revived — this  '■'■power  behind  the  throne 
greater  than  the  throne  itself."  Perhaps,  sir,  if, 
when  my  colleague  put  himself  behind  the  "throne," 
as  he  informs  us  he  did,  and  gave  his  "advice  and  his 
warning,"  for  they  had  been  followed,  and  he  thus,  in 
his  opinion,  become  the  "power  behind  the  throne, 
greater  than  the  throne  itself"  we  might  not  now 
hear  from  him  all  these  deep  lamentations,  these  bit- 
ter denunciations,  these  fearful  forebodings,  with 
which  he  is  attempting  to  excite  the  public  mind. — 
Sir,  when  some  days  ago,  I  heard  my  colleague  al- 
lude to  certain  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  chamber 
in  a  sarcastic,  if  not  a  sneering  manner,  as  the  pil- 
lars of  this  Administration,  is  filled  me  with  strange 
feelings.  I  could  but  inquire  where  I  was,  and  to 
whom  I  was  listening.  Before,  and  at  the  time,  sir, 
when  I  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  Virginia,  I  know 
well  that  that  state  claimed  the  proud  honor  of  having 
on  its  floor  a  pillar  of  this  Administration.  Yes,  sir,  a 
lofty,  bright,  and  adamantine  pillar ;  a  pillar  which 
had  heretofore  stood  firm  and  unshaken  against  the 
many  rude  shocks,  violent  assaults,  and  wily  arts 
of  Whiggery.  That  pillar  was  my  colleague.  I 
was  sent  here  to  twine  around  and  support  it ;  I 
was  scut  here  to  cheer  him  on  in  that  career,  which 
had  already  rendered  him  as  dear  to  the  Democratic 
party  of  America,  as  it  had  rendered  him  hateful  to 
the  self-styled  Whigs.  My  support,  I  well  knew, 
could  be  but  feeble  indeed,  except  in  the  honest  zeal 
with  which  it  could  be  rendered  ;  feeble  as  it  might 
be,  little  did  I  think,  and  deeply  have  I  been  dissap- 
pointed  and  mortified,  to  find  that  it  has  been  totally 
rejected.  Sir,  feeble  as  I  am,  I  will  stand  alone  in 
tins  chamber,  as  the  pillar  of  the  Democracy  of 
Virginia,  and  should  the  edifice  be  battered  down 
over  my  head,  and  crush  me  to  the  earth,  I  had 
rather  be  the  smallest  fragment  of  such  a  pillar, 
which  can  be  raked  up  from  the  rubbish,  than  to  be 
the  loftiest  and  proudest  triumphal  column,  which 
those  who  contribute  to  beat  it  down  can  ever  erect 
upon  its  ruins. 

Sir,  my  colleague,  strange  to  tell !  deplores  most 
bitterly  any  thing  like  party  !  He  savs,  "  party, 
party  ;  7  go  for  my  country  !"  Sir,  this  was  an  ex- 
clamation worthy  of  a  Brutus  or  Cato  ;  but  we  do 
not  now-a-days,  often  see  such  men  as  they.  Sir,  I 
take  no  exception  to  the  remark,  although  the  as- 
sertion by  any  one  gentleman  that  he  goes  for  his 
country  may  carry  with  it  the  inference  that  those  who 
differ  with  him  do  not.  No,  sir,  I  take  no  exception, 
because  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  go  efficiently  for 
our  country,  is  through  the  medium  of  party  ;  and,  sir, 
because  there  is  such  a  universal  admission  by  the  con- 
tending parties  in  this  country,  that  each  has  at  heart 
the  good  of  the  country,  that  whenever  I  hear  a 
man  who  deems  it  necessary  to  say  that  he  cares  not 
for  party,  that  he  goes  for  his  country,  it  does  not, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  strengthen  my  estimation  of 
his  patriotism.  No,  sir  ;  far  from  it.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  deny,  sir,  that  my  colleague  has  gone  for  his 
country.  I  have  labored  too  often,  and  too  zealous- 
ly, to  shield  him  from  the  immolating  wrath  of  the 
Whigs,  and  to  contribute  to  his  elevation,  to  have 
doubted  that  fact.  Sir,  he  has  been  highly  and 
justly  honored  by  his  country.     But  he  should  never 


forget  that  it  was  party  which  conferred  upon  him 
all  those  honors.  Sir,  I  know  of  no  man  who  has 
been  more  emphatically  the  child,  the  nurseling  of 
party,  than  my  talented  colleague.  It  was  party 
that  first  sent  him,  a  young  man,  into  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia,  where  it  had  sent  me  a  few  years  be- 
fore. It  was  party  that  sent  him  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol- 
the  Democratic  party.  It  was  party  that  sent  him 
thence  as  minister  to  France — the  Democratic  party 
It  was  party  which,  on  his  return  to  America,  sent 
him  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — that  L-ame 
Democratic  party.  It  was  party  that  drove  him 
out  of  this  chamber — the  Whig  party!  It  was 
party,  sir,  the  same  old  Democratic  party,  that  sent 
him  back  into  it,  and  it  will  be  party — a  new  party 
— the  Neutral  party,  that  will  send  him — I  know 
not  where — my  sagacious  and  oft  prophetic  friend 
from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Niles,)  thinks  to  the  Trea- 
sury Department  ;  or,  as  it  is,  in  parlance,  often 
called  here,  the  Exchequer — (a  custom,  I  think, 
"  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ- 
ance")— perhaps,  for  what  I  know,  to  the  White 
House  itself ;  or  mayhap  to  the  dignified  chair  you 
now  fill,  in  which  some — not  I ;  no,  not  I,  sir — but 
in  which  some  say  he  might  be  now  calmly,  quiet- 
ly, and  contentedly  sitting  if  he  had  not  been  jostled 
out  of  it.  But,  sir,  to  this  Neutral  party.  I  must, 
in  furtherance  of  my  object  to  define  my  position, 
say  something  of  it.  I  wish  it  to  be  most  distinctly 
understood,  that  there  is  no  neutrality  in  regard 
to  party  politics  in  my  composition  ;  and,  such  is  my 
temperament,  that  I  cannot  well  conceive  how  any 
man,  (as  I  before  said,)  who  has  borne  an  active 
share  in  the  storm  of  party  politics  which  has 
long  raged  in  our  country  can  possibly  enjoy  that 
state  of  blessed  quiesence  and  composure.  When 
my  colleague  firct  began  to  file  of  from  those  ranks 
in  which  he  had  long  stood  a  prominent  and  active 
member,  he  called  himself  a  Conservative.  Yes, 
sir  ;  we  heard  then  of  nothing  but  the  Conservative 
party — Conservative — a  sweet,  a  honeyed  word.  But 
in  a  Utile  time,  those  of  us  who  did  not  agree  with 
this  Conservative  party,  were  called  "  Subserva- 
tives,"  a  very  harsh  and  bitter  word.  These  Con- 
servatives, however,  soon  began  to  lose  much  of 
their  sweetness,  and  became  Y^ry  spicy,  and  again 
changed  their  name,  and  called  themselves  the 
"  Spartan  band.''  Yes,  sir,  we  saw  the  Spartan 
band,  with  Leonidas  at  their  head,  forcing  their 
way  through  the  strong  hosts  of  Democracy,  over 
to  the  Whig  camp  ;  and  now  that  they  "  read  their 
title  clear"  to  rank  in  that  camp,  they  again  change 
their  names,  and  call  themselves  neutrals — yes,  neu- 
trals— and  we  now  hear,  as  if  from  Jupiter  Tonans 
himself,  of  nothing  but  the  thunder  of  the  armedneu- 
trality.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  I  never 
was,  and  am  not,  a  neutral  in  party  politics.  Should 
I  ever  become  one,  (which  is  very  improbable,)  I 
do  sincerely  hopa  that  I  may  be  enabled, 
with  Christian  meekness,  to  fold  my  arms, 
and  say,  "  God  bless  the  Commonwealth  ;" 
or,  if  that  divine  feeling  is  denied  me,  that  I  may, 
with  the  justice  of  Aristides,  and  the  impartiality  of  J 
Cato,  look  upon  the  battle-field,  and  suffer  no  con- 
sideration whatever  to  induce  me,  in  my  necessary 
intercourse  between  the  great  belligerents,  to  deal  in 
articles  "  contraband  of  war."  And  above  all  things, 
if  the  great  law  of  nature  and  justice,  self-defence, 
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shall  drive  me  to  arm  as  a  neutral,  that   I  may  en- 
deavor to  deal  my  blows  with  strict  impartiality  ;  and, 
if  any  thing,  look  rather  with   a  kindly  eye  to   those 
who  had  ever  been  my  friends   and  allies,  and  with 
:  one  of  suspicion  and  fear  to  that  party  who,  through 
I  all    time,  had   hated  and  reviled    me.     I    do    not 
1  mean,  sir,  to  question  or  impeach  the  impartiality  with 
|  which  my  colleague  will  discharge  the  delicate  duties 
'  of  a  neutral  armed  at  all  points.     I  trust  that  it  will 
:  be  his  intention  to  be  strictly  impartial  in  the   blows 
!  which  he  says  he  will  have  to  deal  out  on  the   right 
and  the  left.     I  do  not  know  how  .deeply  wounded, 
or  how  keenly  pained  have  been  the  great  belliger- 

•  ent  Whig  party,  by  tha  blows  he  has  already  inflicted 
on  them  ;  but  candor  compels  me  to  say,  that  their 

•  adversaries,  the  Administration  party,  have  felt  that 
-  his  sword  "  was  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth." 

But,  sir,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  look  a  little  fur- 
i  ther  into  this  thing  of  a  third  pany,  no  matter  by 
-what  name  they  may  call  themselves.  None  that 
has  ever  arisen  in  this  country,  or  in  England,  has 
; lived  long  as  a  distinct,  independent  party.  It  is  not 
-consistent  with  the  nature  of  man,  or  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  either  of  these  countries,  that  such  parties 
'can  long  maintain  a  distinctive,  separate  existence  ; 
^and  if  a  minority,  or  third  party,  could  long  exist  in 
Jthis  country,  and  wield  the  power  set  up  for  this 
'aforesaid  "  armed  neutrality,"  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  conduct  of  the  other  two  great  parties,  that 
'is,  to  rule  the  will  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people, 
lj,  for  one,  should  think  it  a  most  deplorable  case  in- 
ideed  ;  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  pre- 
-tension  thus  set  up  for  this  party  is  more  dangerous 
to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  more  directly  hostile 
:to  the  principles  of  our  blessed  Constitution,  than 
iany  I  have  ever  yet  heard  urged  against  them. 
:  Do  you,  sir,  recollect  the  memorable  third  party, 
tyclept,  the  minority  party,  that  sprung  up  about  the 
year  1806  !  I  am  sure  you  do,  much  better  than  I. 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  was  at  the  head  of  that 
party.  Yes,  sir,  John  Randolph — the  great,  the  ta- 
lented, the  proud,  the  daring  John  Randolph,  was  its 
•head  and  founder.  Compared  to  any  minority  party, 
before  or  since,  it  was  greatly  superior,  both  in  talent 
&nd  numbers.  And  what  became  of  it?  It  melted 
taway  ;  and  in  a  few  years  not  a  trace  or  vestige  of 
U  was  left. 

•  "  Like  the  snow  falls  in  the  river, 

i  A  moment  white,  then  gone  forever." 

eft  was  fierce  and  formidable  for  awhile  :  but  it  soon 
tost  all  its  strength  and  dissolved,  and  its  members 
i;ook  their  stations  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
igreat  contending  parties  of  the  day  ;  which,  most  as- 
suredly, with  some  slight  shades  of  difference,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  altered  condition  of  the  country,  and  a 
change  of  name,  were  the  same  identical  two  parties 
that  fought  the  battle  of  '98,  and  are  now  again 
struggling  for  ascendancy.  It  may  be  worthy  of  re- 
inark,  as  to  that  minority  party,  to  state  that  John 
rRandolph,  with  all  his  talents  and  zeal,  and  fiery 
temper,  and  love  of  conquest,  never  set  up  the  pre- 
hension of  "an  armed  neutrality."  He  laid  no  claim 
y.o  the  delusive  inference,  speciously  drawn  by  so- 
ohistical  analogy,  and  with  diplomatic  subtlety, 
»rom  the  position  of  Queen  Catharine  of  Russia — to 
control  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  12nd  subject  the 
avill  of  the  majority  to  the  power  of  a  small  minority 
of  the  people.  No,  sir ;  John  Randolph,  of  Roan- 
oke, with  all  his  peculiarities,  was,  in  many  respects, 


one  of  the  purest  republicans  America  has  ever  had. 
He  adhered  with  pertinacious  nicety  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution,  as  its  framers  intended 
them,  and  not  as  its  latitudinous  construers  would 
have  them  to  be  ;  and,  above  ay  things,  he  valued 
the  great  principal  at  the  root  of  all  our  institutions, 
that  the  majority  should  govern  the  minority  ;  and 
however  haughty  and  aristocratic  he  might  seem  in 
his  personal  carriage,  he  more  than  once,  in  a  man- 
ner, and  under  circumstances  which  evinced  his  de- 
votion to  that  great  principle,  bowed  to  the  "majesty 
of  the  people,"  when  ostracized  by  a  majority  of  their 
suffrages.  No,  sir,  the  great  object  of  the  third 
party,  headed  by  John  Randolph,  in  the  year  1806, 
was  to  change  the  minority  into  a  majority  ;  and  in 
that  way,  and  that  only,  to  rule  the  country.  Failing 
in  that  plan,  the  party  was  dissolved,  without  a  re- 
sort to  arguments  drawn  from  the  position  of  Queen 
Catharine  of  Russia,  to  break  in  upon  the  great 
principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  institu- 
tions. No,  sir,  John  Randolph  scorned,  knowing 
that  he  was  in  a  minority,  to  exert  power  in  any 
other  way.  He  scorned  to  hold  the  balance,  and,  as 
did  the  monkey  in  the  fable,  who  weighed  for  the 
two  cats,  pinch  off  first  from  the  one  scale,  and  then 
from  the  other,  till  he  had  robbed  them  of  all  their 
cheese.  Sir,  the  longest-lived  minority  party  I  have 
ever  heard  of,  is  the  one  which  has  existed  for  some 
years  past  in  France,  under  the  name  of  the  third 
party.  What  has  been  its  history  ?  In  reading,  a 
short  time  ago,  an  extract  from  a  French  newspa- 
per, I  was  struck  with  its  speaking  of  the  "Sofa 
party."  I  at  first  supposed  that  a  fourth  political 
party  had  risen  up  in  France,  to  confound  their  con- 
fusion ;  but,  on  reading  a  little  further,  I  discovered 
that  the  writer  was  speaking  of  the  same  old  French 
third  party  that  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
world,  and  which  had  acquired  the  cognomen  of  the 
"sofa  party,"  because — what  do  you  suppose,  Mr. 
President,  was  the  cause  !  Why,  sir,  because  they 
are  now  so  reduced  id  numbers  that  they  can  all  sit 
together  on  a  sofa !  Such,  sir,  will  be  the  fate  of 
this  Conservative  party,  this  Spartan  band,  this 
armed  neutrality.  They  may,  sir,  have  to  sit  for  a 
season  on  what,  I  believe,  in  some  of  our  churches  is 
denominated  the  anxious  bench ;  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  required  to  subscribe  their  faith,  and  give  in  their 
experience,  before  they  can  gain  full  admission  into 
the  temple  of  the  great  church  militant  of  Whiggery, 
and  take  their  seats  on  the  sofa,  alongside  with  the 
fathers  and  elders  of  that  renowned  sect. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  have  been 
compelled  to  break  silence  at  all  on  this  occasion, 
and  pained  to  be  compelled  to  break  it  in  strains 
which  may  not  be  agreeable  to  my  colleague  ;  but, 
sir,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  this  life  that  most  of  our 
sacred  duties  are  of  a  painful  character.  The  one 
which  I  have  been  constrained  to  discharge  this 
evening,  is  of  that  description.  Being  so,  I  have 
postponed  its  discharge  to  the  last  moment, 
and  to  a  period  when  none  could  say  that  I 
was  interfering  in  the  relations  now  existing  be- 
tween him  and  our  mutual  constituents.  No,  sir  ; 
I  have  been  perfectly  content  that,  without  any,  the 
least  interference  on  my  part,  he  should  manage 
those  relations  in  his  own  way.  I  have  meant  no 
personal  offence  to  him.  This  13  not  the  place  in 
which  I  should  seek  to  indicate  such  a  feeling,  if  I 
entertained  it.     My  difference  with  him  is  entirely 
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of  a  political  character ;  and  it  has  been  my  pride, 
and  frequently  ray  boast,  that  that  difference  had 
not  disturbed  our  personal  relations.  I  only  seek, 
sir,  and  this  is  the  only  time,  according  to  my  no- 
tions, (which  may  have  been  fastidious,)  in  which  I 
could  find  the  opportunity  to  present  myself  fully 
and  fairly  to  our  mutual  constituents,  in  the  an- 
tagonistical  position  which  it  has  been  most  unex- 
pectedly and  painfully,  my  misfortune  to  hold  to- 
wards my  colleague,  from  the  first  moment  I  en- 
tered this  chamber  to  the  present.  I  stand  where  I 
did  when  I  was  sent  hither  by  Virginia.  He, 
however,  has  thought  proper,  at  this  critical  moment, 
to  throw  himself,  with  all  his  great  weight,  into  one 
of  the  scales  of  that  balance  in  which  we  are  both 
to  be  weighed  ;  and  it  is  not  in  my  nature,  sir,  to 
permit  that  in  which  he  has  left  me  to  stand  alone, 
to  "  kick  the  beam,"  without  a  solitary  feeble  strug- 
gle to  maintain  its  equipoise. 

No  man,  Mr.  President,  in  this  Senate  cares  less 
than  I  do  about  retaining  his  seat  in  this  Chamber. 
I  would  not,  sir,  to'  hold  it  for  life,  make  an  over- 
ture for  the  Whig  vote  of  the  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, or  permit,  knowingly,  a  single  man  in  that 
Commonwealth  to  doubt  my  opinions  in  regard  to 
this  administration,  or  any  of  the  leading  measures 
or  men  of  the  day.  To  the  Whigs,  as  a  party,  I  am 
utterly  and  absolutely  opposed  :  as  individuals,  no 
man  is  disposed  more  fully  and  more  liberally  to  ap- 
preciate them  than  I.  Some  of  the  dearest  friends 
of  my  heart  are  of  them.  Both  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  and  throughout  that  Common- 
wealth, there  are  Whigs,  as  they  call  themselves, 
whose  friendship  I  am  proud  to  enjoy.  I  have  long 
enjoyed  it.  They  know  that  I  never  did,  and  never 
will  deceive  them. 

Now,  sir,  by  way  of  summing  up  and  recapitu- 
lating the  definition  I  have  desired  to  give  of  my 
position,  in  terms  not  to  be  doubted  or  misunder- 
stood by  any,  I  take  leave  to  say,  that  as  at  pre- 
sent advised,  I  prefer  Martin  Van  Buren  as  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States,  to  any  man 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  as  yet  named,  or 
thought  of  his  successor.  I  give  him  this  pre- 
ference, because  I  thus  far  in  the  main,  approve 
of  his  administration  of  the  Government ;  because 
he  is  in  favor  of  a  strict  construction  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  as  laid  down  in  Madison's  celebrated 
report ;  because  he  is  opposed  to  the  Bank,  a  Bank 
or  any  Bank  established  by  Congress  or  any  other 
department  or  power  of  the  General  Government  ; 
because  he  is  opposed  to  a  system  of  internal  im- 
provement by  the  General  Government ;  because  he 
is  opposed  to  a  protecting  tariff,  and  is  for  quad- 
rating, as  near  as  possible,  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try, to  a  reduced  expenditure  of  public  money,  so 
as  never  again,  if  avoidable,  to  have  a  large  sur- 
plus fund  in  the  Federal  Treasury  with  which 
to  debauch  the  State  Governments  and  de- 
moralize the  people.  And  last,  though  not 
least,  I  am  for  him  because  he  is  a  "  Northern 
man  with  Southern  feelings.  Thanks  to  him 
for  the  stand  he  timely  and  magnanimously  made, 
and  is  ever  ready  in  the  hour  of  need  or  peril  to 
make,  for  the  sacred  compromises  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  regard  to  that  great,  vital,  and  delicate  sub- 
ject which  is  at  this  moment,  a  burning  torch  in  the 
hands  of  those  vile  incendiaries  of  the  temple  of  our 
liberty  and   the  Union.     He  did  not;  sir,  wait  till 


the  battle  had  been  fought  and  won  before  he  de- 
fined his  position  to  the  vile  abolitionists.     He  stood 
side    with    us   during  the    "  heat   and    burden    of 
the    day."     No    Southern    man    ought    ever    to 
forget  his    stand    on    that    question.     Mr.    Presi- 
dent,   my    colleague  has  very    frequently    advised 
and    invoked   the  Administration  members  of    the 
Senate,  of  whom  he  knows  me  to  be  one,  to  bethink 
themselves,  and  pause  in  their  mad  career  of  party, 
and  change  their  course.     Let  me  now,  sir,  in  turn, 
most  earnestly  and  anxiously  implore  him  to  pause  ; 
yes,  sir,  to  pause — for  it  is  not  too  late — and  reconsi- 
der his  position,  and  return  to  the  fold  of  his  old  de- 
mocratic republican  friends,  companions,  admirers, 
and  supporters.     I  do  assure  him  that  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  is  not  grieved  to   part  with  him, 
and  is  not  still  willing  to  grve  him  the  fraternal  hug, 
and  forgive  and  forget  all  that  has  passed.    We  have 
required  no  sacrifice  by  him  ot  his  opinion  or  his  con- 
science on  any  isolated  measures.     We  are  all  prone 
to  differ  from  each  other  in  opinion,  and  it  is  the  part 
of  charity  and  kindness  to  think  nothing  of  minor  dif- 
ferences.    There  is  nothing,   sir — I  know  it — there 
is  nothing  about  which  my  colleague  was  ever  more 
mistaken,  than  in  the  intimation,  if  not  the  assertion 
often  made  by  him,  that  there  was  a  settled  purpose 
to  drive  him  from   the   ranks  of  the  Administration 
party  !     When  the  first  symptoms  of  his  disaffection 
were  manifested,  no  mother  ever  treated  her  infant 
babe  with  more  tenderness  than  his  old  political  as- 
sociates in  this  chamber  were  disposed  to  treat  him, 
and  they  endeavored,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
and  by  all  their  conduct,   to  afford  him  no  pretext  of 
that  kind,  if  he  should  ultimately  determine  to  aban- 
don our  camp.     And  may  I  say  to  my  colleague  that, 
if  any  newspaper  editor,  or  scribbler,   or  "  organ," 
has  injured  or  slandered  him,  he  should  have  put  it 
down  to  the  freedom,  if  not  the  licentiousness,  of  the 
the  press ;  and  that,  under  any   circumstances,  it  is-- 
far  below  the  "  elevated,  statesmanlike  feelings"  he 
professes,    to   make   their  abuse  a  justification  for 
leaving  a  party  with  whom  he  has  so  long  co-operated, 
and  who  would  so  willingly  have  continued  in  fellow- 
ship with  him ;  and   of  his   co-operating  with  those 
between  whom  and  him  there  has  been,  for  an  equal- 
ly long  period,  a  reciprocal  hostility  of  the  strongest 
character.     But,  sir,  if  my  colleague  will  not  or  can- 
not continue  in  communion  with  us,  we  may  deplore,, 
but  cannot  help  it.     And,  sir,  as,  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, my  colleague,  imagining  that  he  saw  a  marriage 
about  to  be  solemnised  between  the  Government  and 
the   Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United   States,  as- 
sumed, in  the  "  name  of  his  country,  to  forbid  the 
bans,"  so,  sir,  should  I  perceive  that   a  marriage  is 
about  to  be  solemnised  between  my  colleague  and  the 
great  Whig  party,  as  I  think  certainly  will  be,  unless- 
there  is  the  most  cunning  coquetry  on  the  one  side, 
or  should  be  a  cruel  jilting  on  the  other,  I  will  assume 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Democracy  of  my 
country,  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  bans,  and  give  him 
away  in  marriage,  (and  certainly  I  never  expected  to 
stand  sponsor  to  a  runaway  match ;)  and,  sir,  I  will, 
on  the  solemn  occasion,  say  to  his  new  spouse,  that 
we  have  parted  reluctantly  with  one  of  our  dearest 
and  most  favorite  children — that  if  he  is  treated  with 
kindness  and  distinction,  he  will  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  his  new  connection — for  that  his  dowry  is 
rich  indeed,  consisting  of  all  those  precious  family 
secrets,  which  we  never  impart  to  any  of  our  children,. 
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except  to  those  of  them  who,  we  have  good  reason 
to  think,  will  never  quit  the  household,  or  marry 
out  of  the  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done.  I  have  discharged  a 
painful  duty.  If  any  one  thing,  more  than  all  others, 
could  alleviate  the  painful  task,  it  is  the  kind  and 
profound  attention  with  which  the  Senate,  exhausted 
by  a  session  of  unusual  length,  have  honored  my  re- 
marks. My  heart  assures  me  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  compliment. 

IV]  r.  Roane  having  concluded  his  speech, 

Mr. Rives  rose  and  requested  Mr.  Norvell  to  yield 
him  the  floor.  He  would  make  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  courtesy  of  that  gentleman,  as  he  considered 
it  due  to  himself  to  reply  to  what  he  conceivd  to 
be  a  personal  attack  by  his  colleague. 

Mr.  .Norvell  replied,  certainly  he  would  yield  the 
floor,  it  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Senator  to  go  on 
with  his  remarks  at  once.  He  had  three  times  al- 
ready yielded  the  floor  to  gentlemen  who  made  the 
request  of  him,  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rives]  could  not  expect  him  to  yield  it  for  to-mor- 
row. 

Mr.  Rives  said  it  was  his  intention  to  reply  at 
once.  He  confessed  that  he  had  never,  in  the  whole 
course  ot  his  life",  been  so  much  astonished  as  he 
had  been  at  the  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  at- 
tack of  his  colleague.  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at 
his  feet,  he  could  not  have  been  more  surprised. — 
His  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  course  which  his 
colleague  had  thought  proper  to  take,  was  only 
equalled  by  his  regret ;  a  regret,  excited  not  by 
any  personal  injury  inflicted  on  him,  but  tor  the  in- 
jury inflicted  on  the  reputation  which  belonged  to 
their  common  mother, Virginia,  for  all  that  was  gene- 
rous and  chivalric.  Although  his  colleague  and  himselt 
had  differed  on  important  political  questions  for  the 
last  two  years,  yet  they  had  always  been  on  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly  terms  ;  and  never  did  he,  until 
this  moment,  apprehend  any  other  than  the  most 
friendly  feelings.  What  was  he  to  think  of  the 
manner  of  the  attack  made  on  him,  and  the  time 
chosen  for  it?  His  colleague  had  spoken  of  the 
friendly  and  kind  feelings  he  had  entertained  for 
him,  and  ascribed  his  silence  hitherto  to  motives  of 
delicacy  ;  and  yet  he  had  come  forward  with  a  pre- 
concerted attack  on  him  for  his  course  for  the  last 
two  years  ;  an  indictment  enumerating  all  his  offen- 
ces against  the  party  for  the  last  two  years.  Why, 
he  would  ask,  did  he  reserve  and  treasure  up  all  his 
indignation  and  excitement  until  this  moment? — 
Was  this  delicacy  ?  Did  not  his  coleague  know 
that  now,  at  this  very  moment,  in  the  Capitol  of 
Richmond,  his  political  enemies  were  consumma- 
ting the  sacrifice  begun  here  ?  Yes,  sir,  said  Mr. 
R.  now,  at  this  moment  that  my  colleague  has 
chosen  to  enumerate  all  the  offences  which  I  have 
committed  for  the  last  two  years,  the  altar  is  pre- 
pared where  1  am  to  be  immolated  as  the  victim. 
His  colleague  no  doubt  had  intelligence  of  this 
fact. 

Mr.  Roane  here  interposed,  and  said  that  his  in- 
formation received  heretofore,  and  that  which  he  had 
received  to  day,  was  of  a  different  character.  It  left 
him  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  re-election  of  his 
colleague. 

Mr.  Rives  continued.  His  colleague  had  select- 
ed the  fifteen  day  of  February,  1839,  the  day  when 
his  political  triendsat  Richmond  were,  perhaps,  do- 
ing public  execution  on  me  !  Just  as  I  am  in  what 
he  and  his  party  may  call  the  last  agonies  of  politi- 


cal dissolution,  but  whfch  I  look  on  as  the  proudest 
moments  of  my  life— just  as  I  am  about  to  depart  to 
another  stage  of  existence,  he  rakes  up  from  every 
forgotten  source  a  long  catalogue  of  political  sins  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  presents  them  to  rack  my 
conscience  and  distract  my  mind  !  Is  this  delicacy? 
la  this  what  might  be  expected  from  a  colleague — a 
man,  too,  from  the  Old  Dominion  ?  He  had  heard 
from  several  sources  that  his  colleague  had  sent,  un 
der  his  own  frank,  to  various  parts  of  Virginia,  ma- 
ny copies  of  the  virulent  and  outrageous  attack  made 
on  him  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  [Mr. 
Nile?,J  which  was  so  entirely  void  of  argument  or 
reason  that  he  had  disdained  to  reply  to  it.  Was 
this  proofof  hi3  delicacy  ?  He  did  not  complain  of 
this  as  being  beyond  the  privilege  of  his  colleague, 
but  when  Mr.  Roane  claimed  credit  for  delicacy  in 
the  Senate,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  was 
not  actuated  by  the  same  motive  and  feeling  out  of 
the  Senate. 

His  colleague,  Mr.  R.  said,  had  spoken  of  his 
Democracy,  which  was  now,  it  seemed,  the  distinc- 
tion which  the  dominant  party  arrogated  to  itself. — 
He  had  never  said  that  he  was  a  Democratic  Re- 
publican. That  title  was  unknown  to  our  glorious 
fathers  ;  the  simple  word  Republican  was  their  title, 
and  it  was  his.  This  Government  of  ours  is  a  Re- 
public, not  a.  Democracy.  Democrat  was  the  title 
bestowed  on  Republicans  by  the  revilers  of  Repub- 
licanism, and  was  never  assumed  by  the  Republi- 
cans, at  least  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
The  distinguished  ancestor  of  the  gentleman,  in 
whom  the  State  of  Virginia  took  such  just  pride, 
had  never  called  himself  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Roane  here  asked :  "  To  which  of  my  an- 
cestors does  the  gentleman  allude?" 

Mr,  Rives.     To  the  late  Judge  Roane. 

Mr.  Roane.  You  are  mistaken,  Sir.  He  was 
a  Democrat.     He  gloried  in  beining  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Rives  continued  his  remarks,  commenting 
on  the  efforts  that  were,  he  said,  making  in  Rich 
mond  to  defeat  his  election  ;  again  he  alluded  to  the 
speeches  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  which 
he  said  his  colleague  had  franked  to  the  members  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature;  and  said  that  he  had 
heard  that  his  colleague  had  written  letters  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  having  the  same  object 
in  view. 

Mr.  Roane  remarked  that  his  colleague  had  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  of  surprise  and  astonishment  at 
what  he  was  pleased  to  consider  a  wanton  and  un- 
provoked personal  assault  on  him  ;  but  he,  himself, 
had  more  cause  for  astonishment,  that  his  colleague 
should  think  proper  thus  to  characterize  the  re- 
marks he  had  just  made,  and  which,  in  his  opinion, 
and  he  would  fain  believe  in  the  opinion  of  every 
member  of  the  Senate,  were  distinguished  by  great 
temper,  moderation,  and  forbearance.  After  an  al- 
most total  silence  of  nearly  two  years,  while  his  col- 
league and  himself  had  been  in  a  state  of  opposition 
on  the  most  important  questions,  he  had  chosen,  at 
this  time,  the  most  appropriate  of  all  others,  to  de- 
fine his  position  more  clearly ;  and  in  doing  so,  it 
was  necessary  for  his  own  vindication,  it  was  due  to 
their  mutual  constituents,  and  to  the  occasion  itself, 
that  he  should  touch  upon  the  course  of  his  col- 
league, and  point  out  distinctly  and  clearly  where 
they  differed,  and  the  cause  of  their  difference.  He 
declared  most  solemnly,  that  he  had  been  governed 
by  no  personal  feelings  whatever,  and  that  nothing 
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had  been  said  by  him  that  had  not  been  called  for 
by  a  solemn  though  painful  sense  of  duty. 

From  motives  of  the  most  perfect  delicacy  he  had 
hitherto  refrained  from  making  lhe  remarks  that  he 
did,  and  the  restraint  he  had  imposed  on  himself 
has  been  so  strict  as  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  his 
friends  some  surprise,  and,  perhaps,  cause  them  to 
misapprehend  his  motives.  It  was  on  this  day,  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  considered  the  restraints  which 
delicacy  towards  his  colleague  had  imposed  on  him, 
were  released.  His  information  left  him  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  fact,that  his  colleague  had  been  re-elect- 
ed by  a  whig  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia  ; 
and  as  his  colleague  had  thought  proper  to  define 
his  position  in  a  manner  that  would,  no  doubt,  be 
gratifying  to  that  party,  he  had  chosen  this  day  to 
<U  rim  his  position  in  as  clear  a  manner,  little  caring 
lor  the  effects  it  would  have  on  his  colleague's  new 
friends.  Nothing  would  ever  have  induced  him  to 
open  his  lips  on  the  subject  of  the  course  taken  by 
his  colleague,  while  the  election  remained  in  doubi; 
but  the  day  of  election  having  been  fixed,  and  be- 
lieving, as  he  firmly  did,  that  it  was  decided,  every 
restraint  was  removed. 

My  colleague  complains  of  the  time  and  manner 
of  the  remarks  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  make. 
He  thinks  I  ought  to  have  availed  myself  of  the 
many  occasions  that  have  presented  themselves,and 
that  I  should  have  defined  my  position,  without  at- 
tacking him.  Now  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I 
have  never  complained  of  the  time  or  limes  which 
my  colleague  had  selected  for  his  many  develop- 
ments, and  I  must  claim  to  be  the  sole  iudse  of  the 
time  when  Ichoose  to  define  finally  and  fully  to  our 
mutual  constituents  my  own  position  ;  and,  sir,  1 
thought,  and  therefore  chose  to  define  it  in  contrast 
to  that  of  my  colleague's  ;  it  suited  me  to  define  it 
that  way  in  preference  to  any  other. 

His  colleague  bad  been  induced  to  believe  that  he 
had  written  letters  to  the  members  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  calculated  to  oppose  his  re-election. — 
This,  he  took  the  occasion  promptly  to  declare,  was 
untrue.  He  had  written  but  two  letters,  and  these 
■were  strictly  confined  to  answering  inquiries  that 
had  been  made  of  him,  and  were  not  intended,  in 
any  manner,  to  influence  his  election  ;  in  both  of 
them  the  delicacy  of  my  relation  to  my  colleague 
was  adverted  to  as  a  reason  why  nothing  I  might 
say,  even  in  reply,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  pending  election.  He  had  scrupulously  refrain- 
ed from  any  correspondence  with  his  numerous 
friends  on  the  subject.  But  his  colleague  had  ob- 
jected to  him  that  he  had  franked  to  member  of  the 
Ligislature,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  the  speech- 
es of  a  member  of  this  body,  which  contained  an  at- 
tack on  him.  It  is  true  that  he  had  franked  such 
speeches,  as  well  as  many  others,  and  documents 
of  various  kinds,  to  the  members  of  the  Virginia  Le- 
gislature ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  exercised  a  right  ex- 
ercised by  his  colleague,  and  every  Senator  on  that 
floor.  He  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  send  infor- 
mation that  he,  in  his  judgment,  deemed  valuable  to 
his  constituents  ;  and  when  he  did  this,  he  did  it 
•without  distinction  of  party.  When  he  sent  docu- 
ments to  one  member  of  the  Legislature,  he  sent 
them  to  all — to  Whigs  as  well  as  Democrats.  His 
colleague,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  had  taken 
him  to  task  tor  speaking  of  the  Democracy  of  the 
country,  and  tor  calling  himself  a  Democratic  Re- 
publican; denying  that  he  himself  was  ever  a  Demo- 
cratic Republican,  or  that  the  Virginia  Republicans 


of '98  had  ever  beenknown  as  Democrats.  Mr.  R 
said  that  his  colleague,in  the  nice  distinctions  which 
he  had  drawn,  would  hardly  suppose  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  Democrat, 
Federalist,  Oligarch,  and  Aristocrat.  Sir,  said  Mr. 
R.  I  have  never  known  a  man  in  my  life  who  was 
willing  to  acknowledge  himself  an  Aristocrat  or  an 
Oligarchist. 

I  well  know,  sir,  the  impracticable  attempt  had 
never  been  made  to  form  a  perfect  Democracy  in 
this  great  empire.  Sir,  it  could  not  exist  even  in 
this  ten  miles  square;  no,  sir,  we  claim  not  the  De- 
mocracy of  Sparta  or  Athens;  but,  sir,  1  do  contend 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  and 
adopted  the  Constitution,  to  create  a  Democratic 
Republic;  ay,  sir,  a  popular  Government,  a  Go- 
vernment of  the  people,  as  contradistinguished  from 
one  not  controlled  by  the  people.  Sir,  1  have  never 
yet  met  with  an  American  citizen,  native  or  natu- 
ralized, who  did  not  claim  to  be  a  Republican.  Oh, 
yes,  sir!  that  is  a  general  phrase.  It  will  embrace 
all  of  all  parties.  But  who,  sir,  does  not  know  that 
when  the  two  opposite  parties  first  drew  to  a  head 
under  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  one  was 
styled  the  Democratic  Republican  party,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Federal  Republicans,  who  favored  a  lati- 
tudinous  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  whose  doctrines  have  ever  evinced  a  distrust  of 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government. 

Mr.  Rives  said  the  remarks  of  his  colleague  con- 
firmed his  impression  that  his  colleague  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  promptings  of  his  own  heart  in  this  busi- 
ness. The  reproaches  of  his  party  had  urged  him 
on.  He  believed  that  when  Mr.  Roane's  mind  had 
recovered  its  usual  sober  tone,  he  would  teel  how 
gratuitous  had  been  the  assault  upon  him. 

He  again  alluded  to  the  probability  of  his  soon 
leaving  the  Senate.  Had  the  situations  of  his  col- 
league and  himself  been  reversed,  he  could  not 
have  made  the  attack  on  such  a  day,  nor  could  he 
have  sent  off  an  abusive  speech  against  his  col- 
league, as  had  been  done,  without  sending  off*  its 
antidote — the  reply. 

Mr.  Roane  said  :  One  word,  Mr.  President.  I 
take  occasion  to  assure  my  colleague  that  he  is  utter- 
ly and  totally  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  have 
been  prompted  or  influenced,  in  the  course  I  have 
pursued  this  evening,  by  any  person  whatever.  My 
colleague  is  perfectly  ignoarntof  me  if  he  supposes 
that  every  momberof  this  Chamber,  or  all  the  peo- 
ple on  earth  could  have  instigated  me  to  an  act 
which  he  did  not  approve.  Sir,  1  alone,  and  of  my 
own  motion,  have  done,  at  my  own  proper  time, 
and  in  my  own  manner,  what  I  have  done.  Not 
a  human  being  in  this  Chamber  knew,  or,  I  helieve, 
suspected,  that  I  intended  to  address  the  Senate. 
Sir,  whenever  1  may  repent  of  the  couse  I  have  ta- 
ken, as  is  intimated  by  my  collegue,  I  shall  have 
the  frankness  and  magnanimity  to  apprize  him.  1 
again  repeat,  that  my  quarrel  with  my  colleague  is 
not  personal  on  my  part,  but  entirely  political.  If 
that  assurance,  made  by  me  more  than  once,  is  not 
received,  why  sir,  I  must  be  constrained  to  say, 
that  I  cannot  care  tor  it. 

Mr.  Niles  remarked  that  he  was  sorry  that  his 
poor  speech  should  have  been  drawn  into  the  con- 
trovery  between  the  two  honorable  Senators  from 
Virginia.  Among  the  "private  griefs"  of  the  Se- 
nator ever  the  way,  [Mr.  Rives,]  and  the  com- 
plaints he  has  preferred  against  his  colleague — that 
of  his  having  sent,  under  his  frank,  Mr.  N's  speech 
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to  his  constituents  —seems  to  be  regared  as  one  of 
the  greatest  magnitude.  The  Senator  characterized 
that  speech  as  virulent  and  abusive — so  much  so, 
that  he  had  not,  and  should  not,  reply  to  it,  That, 
Mr.  N.  said,  was  a  matter  which  concerned  the  Se- 
nator, and  not  himself.  He  can  reply  to  the  speech 
■or  not,  as  he  pleases  ;  that  is  a  question  for  him  to 
•decide  for  himself.  But  he  was  supprised  to  hear 
!that  his  speech  had  given  the  Senator  so  much  un- 
easiness, when  it  is  deemed  to  possess  so  little 
tmerit  as  not  to  be  deserving  of  a  reply.  And  he 
.regretted  that  his  friend  [Mr.  Roane]  should  be 
■censured  for  distributing  his  speech  to  his  own  con- 
stituents. He  held  himself  responsible  for  his  own 
sins,  and  did  not  wish  them  transferred  to  his  friend 
»from  Virginia.  The  Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fhall  [Mr.  Rives]  seemed  to  regard  his  speech  as  a 
sort  of  contraband  article,  which  could  not  be  law- 
fully distributed. 

Whether  the  speech  was  virulent  and  abusive  or 
not,  was  a  question  which  he  should  not  underrake 
to  decide  ;  he  left  that  question  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 
But  he  wished  to  remind  the  Senator  that  the  speech 
was  delivered  in  reply  to  two  speeches  of  his,  and, 
if  it  was  virulent,  the  virulence  originated    with  the 


gentleman  himself.  It  his  (Mr.  N's)  speech  was 
more  violent,  abusive,  or  in  any  respect,  unjust  to- 
wards the  Senator,  than  his  speeches  to  which  it 
was  a  reply,  he  was  never  more  mistaken  in  his 
life.  The  gentleman's  speechs  were  filled  with 
virulence,  crimmmation,  and  denunciation  of  the 
Administration,  and  made  in  advance  of  the  facts 
upon  which  they  were  pretended  to  be  founded. 
They  charged  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with 
deliberate  fraud,  and  represented  him-as  a  "catspaw" 
to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  supporters  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  ihis  floor,  were,  by  implication  at 
least,  charged  with  being  the  tools  of  party,  and  the 
vassals  of  the  President,  Their  motives  were  im- 
peached, and  it  was  boldly  insinuated  that  they  had 
no  higher  motives  of  action  than  party  interests, 
and  the  "rallying  cry  of  party."  Such  was  the  Ian- 
guage  the  Senator  applied  to  the  members  of  the 
Adminstration  and  its  supporters  on  this  floor  ;  and 
yet  the  Senator  complains  that  his  (Mr.  N's)  speech 
was  virulent  and  abusive.  He  was  aware  that 
those  who  are  most  unreasonable  and  abusive  to- 
wards others,  were  often  the  most  sensitive  to  abuse 
themselves.  But,  what  with  justice  the  Senator 
complains  in  this  case,  he  would  cheerfully  submit 
to  the  Senate  and  the  country. 
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